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Shortly'after the establTshmeht pf the Hispanic Researc'h Renter in'^ 
. Jhe fall of 1977, Dr. Edivard'^Eismann --^founder ahd* director pf 
. ' Unitas ~ visited my 'offic^- to request advice on research \he .felt 
*^ : . [Compelled to undertakb.^ Hie^, showecj me some hewspatjer^Wtfcles . 
{•^ describing Unitas as a therapeutic .outreach pirbgram. -^^^ 
- "^Hispanic and black children itL' the SouthiBronx. He expljuiffid the 
. '-concept of Unitas and; what it atte^pteq to do for *the chfldren- 
However, nbw his problem was that the/unding agencies ^hicn had 
^ been fin^cially^ supporting Unitas "jnsi^ed upon eyidepcc df Unitas ■ 
/ effect upon children. They wanted ' evaluation ciesearchf which >Mo'uld 
' demonstrate whether or not 'Unitas was. attaining jits go^ .of 
^ • impjovUig the niental health 'of the participating- children. Tficir ' 
requests and strong insistenSe upon r evaluation research^' - 
^ / responded to, a rising pattern of coric^ns among public arid priv^e 
. . . funding agencies* reg^ding the neeci to .document the impact \6fv 
grant vmoniesi Eisniann's reactiori*to such pressures, in turn, was. 
.understandable." Following the prevailing iriethbdological vSejivs'of 
evaluation research, he had .developed many scales purported to 
^ measure, the personality dimensions of children. Now 'h^l wanted 
a(Jvice^dn the different time- periods and different social situ^itions 
in which to administer the scalfes in an effort to approximate a 
quasi-experimental . research design. Such a design would yield' 
inferences regarding the therapeutic impact of Unitas, '>vhich was 
the information sought by the funding agencies. 

At EismauVi's invitation^ I visited Unitas on^ aftemooh when an ^ 
V extended fariyly 'circl^' meeting"' was being'neld. i The symbolic 
fainilief„ coniposed.of teenagers serving as snrpgate parents, aunts 
aifd uncles, and'the children^ wei'Q assembled (n circular fashion in- 
a school gymftasium where .Unitas meetV duH^g the' school year. All 
" together, one hundred and fift^r-five . youngsters, under Eismann's' 
gui^an^:e, and the gui'dance of ? their suerbgate ^safentsi wer6 . 
discussing and analyzing problems, taking turns 4n expressing their« 
views and in making observations of wha^ was, going bUf many of, 
them With their attention^transfixed by the rich , symbolisms of - 
' Unitas' rituals. There w^s a sense of dxsciplirie and of Wothe^ly- 
^ love and responsibility. Mutual help was. emphasized as a means of 
healing the emotional hurts apd irirjuries of " childhood. Much of 
what'l olfserved, howeve^i I could not understand because of the ^ 
subtle !^d intricate intef actions. I founds out 4h|it, the extended 
family circle, mefeting jn the school was held pnceV^^eek during the 
school year, and four -times a week in the ^fammdr in a street in the 
South Bi:onx cordpned^off for this pifrpose.^Siich meetings were, but 
^ one part of the Unitas ' program. Many other things were being 



done. Unitas, in brief, was a compUcated institutional structure 
based upon philosophical, psychological, and sodolo^cd views_of 
how interpersonal 'relations could be shaped in the interest of a 
chUd's healthy social. life.. To decipher it and understand it would 
take a special Jcind of research effort. Personality scales - no 
matter how many! or how often they were admmistered to the 
childrefl - would j not yield an understanding of Unitas as an 
institutional structure with its own norms and values. 

In my talks with Eigmann 1 proposed the need to study Unitas as 
an institutional structure and that the fulfilllnent of such a need 
could cojnplement the quasiHifetperimental designs 'used in the 
evaluation research. The understanding of changes over tune m 
Scale scores mrasuring dimensions Qf the children's personality, or 
differences, in such scores from. one situation t6;the next, would be 
Mhanced if we understbojl j^nitas as an intricate institution^ 
•structure impin^ng upon tile; (pdren. I also jjroposed to Eismann 
= that suth a^study could hayr ^ value in informing mental 

ficalth workers about how/one innovafive, child-oriented outreach 
program operated in the Soutii Brpnx', ai>#-area which has come to 
symbolize the quintessence of urban, decay in the' United States. 
Perhaps mental health workers elsewhere in the country would tiien 
V seek : to replicate components of Unitas . in economically 
disadvantaged urban neighborhoods. Eismann associated my 
proposal with humanistic^y oriented research, and agreed with the 
plim that the recently formed Hispanic Research Center undertake 
an ethnographic documentation of Unitas. The purpose would be to 
observe, describe, and. analyze Unitas as a sociocultural systeni 
' specifically designed to be of therapeutic help to children. I agreed 
to accept requests *to explain to the representatives of the funding 
agencies how the study fit into evaluation research, and how such a 
study could . make a solid contpbmion to our knowledge of 
therapeutic modalities.: \ 

My ^own interest in Unitais "was based on several considerations 
and past experiences! Years beCjpre I had welcomed the rise of the 
community mental health movement and vyorked to develop 
community mental health centers in Puerto Rico. This attraction 
was based upon the sociological view that humai interactions in 
society at large often contain elements of therapy or - in the larger 
sense of the concept as used ' in Unitas . - of healing. Without 
doubting that society often jand at times even relentldMly inflicts 
serious psychological injury upon the person, I believed, >V0. 
hesding, restoiptive potential imbedded in human inter^ions. I 
recalled the jpioneering research that the late Professor August Bl 
HoUingshead and I had conducted in the slums and pubUc housing 
developments in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on persons who suffered 
severe emotional problems and had no professional care: Tl^e 
research documented the therapeutic functions ^ofi- spiritualist 



sessions jn the contacts between the emotionally troubled person, on • 
the one hand, and the medium and the other persons in the 
spiritualist session, on the other hand. SociaUy supportive therapjL 
was also provided by concerned relatives and. good friends. The 
capacity for therapy. I believed, was not the unique possession of a 
.professional, group, although di;5tinctive types of trammg are 
Associated with such groups. The capacity is in society at l^ge. in • 
ihe quality and form of human interactions imbedded m role 
i^elationships. Tx> mp. then, the community mentarhealth 
novement represented along one dimension a nationwide .effort to- 
Hpbilize and organize much' of what society already contained with 
iS primary although not exclusive purpose, of ameliorating the 
pteive emotional distress of persons living Wn economically 
iiijoverished catchment areas. However, much of what I c^e to 
see\ evolving in community mental health cen>frs in the United 

• Stafes mainland-ahd in Puerto Rico itself . did not represent efforts 
" at luch mobilizatioji. Community mental -health centers usually 

employed traditional therapeutic . methods in the new catchment 
areal and seldom did I obsferve efforts made to change such 
meth6ds - of. for that matter, create new ones to better fit the 
sociodultural" characteristics and service needs of the people^ in the 
new cktchment areas. When/the catchment area is .composed^of al>^ 
econoAitcally -disadvantaged migrant -population from a dif{ereftt 
cultiirAand speaking a different language - such as the Hispanics 
living In the South Bronx r- the need to adapt service delivery 
becom* vitally necessfiry. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
whatev^- the specific reasons may have be?n.- Eismann could not 
fulfill his abiding desire'to help childr*i within the organizational 
structurd of a local community mental*health ceht?r in the South 
Bronx He was. obliRed to go to the streets of the South . Bronx in 
order to Veach out to the children and build a therapeutic structure 
to ser'vic6\their needs. In doin^ this he used old ideas, somfi of them 
tradngbafck: to the vision of Maxwell jortes' therapeutic con^munity 
which seel the potential ' For therapy in all human interactions. He 
imbedded \hese ideas in an innovative institutional structure. This 
attra(ited $e atteiftion of the newly *fprmed Hispanic Rese^ch 

^^UniW to'cus up\ children also coincided with the priority 
concerns ofl th^ Hispanic Research Center. The relevant • research 
literature cdnsistently indicates that social 'stress, as an external 
configuratiori of events imposing severe adaptational demands upon 
personliis nk' randomly diivihjuted in society. Persons in the lower, 
levils of thV sociOeconoiKic structure are exposed , to it in 
disijropbrtionktp amounts. So are migrants who enter host societies 
with a (iiffereW language and culture. In fact." were one to deduce 

• from th^ relevant research literature those conditions conducive to 
the expeHende\of stress. aVrighteiiing similarity would, be found 



between those conditions and the demographic profile and life 
experiences of New York City's Puerto RJcans. The stress model, in 
brief, fits the socially, culturally and economically marginated status 
of the city's Puerto Ricans. Moreover, longitudinally collected data 
indicate that in comparison to other groups the city's Puerto Ricans 
are- experiencing a decreasing level of eqfinomic well-being in the 
midst of a society whicSJi. emphasizes progress and upward mobility. 

At the same time, the relevant literature* also indicates that tfie 
connection between stress and -the eruption of emotional problems 
in the person is no/ direct and imiiiediate. The connection is 
mediated by the interaction pf psychologicali social, and cultural 
elements. Of paraniount importance are .those elements which 
enmesh; the person in socially supportive interpersonal networks? 
The implicit hypothesis in all* this is thkt persons who are strongly 
integrated into socially supportive networks — the family, circles of 
friends, religious and other groups,, the titual coparent system of 
. Hispanic^ (compadrazgo), and pcirhap j a therapeutic ^ community 
siich as Unhas - are better able^ to withstand the pressures of 
stress. In brief, the idea is that . supportive net>yorkS mitigate the 
impact of stress. - < 

To me, it was a matter of considerable interest that Eismann's 
creation of Unitas took as a point of (Jeparturje the .premise that the 
children drawn into Unitas came- from families experiencing 
upheaval and disorganization. .The families' potential for providing 
sociial support for the children, he believes, is minimal, and they 
could in fact represent a major source, of stress for the children. 
Regardless, of the truth of such premises, Unitas did represent a 
self-conscious effort to provide" children .with a set of supportive 
experiences \o compensate for the dysfunctions attributed to ^heir 
actual families. It was as if Eismann were taking hypotheses from 
the relevant literature as a prescription to t)lan his life's work: the 
creation and management of Unitas. Unitas was purposefiilly 
established as a tangible institutional derivative of beliefs and 
assumptions of far-jeaching consequences. The Hispanic Research 
Center welcomed the many challenges of making systematic 
ethnographic sense out of such an innoviative organization. 

Perhaps it is somewhat iforiic that the basic method used in 
studying Unita3 - particijjant observation - contributed to the 
decision to conduct the research. One generally thinks of the 
research problem first and then decides tipon the best and most 
efficient- d^ta colkction 'procedures, and this perhaps is the way it* 
usually ought to be. In our case o'ur interest in a methdd, 
participant- observation, and its importance in the program of 
evolyinjg research of the recently formed Hispanic Research Center 
influenced the decision to study Unitas. As the director of the then 
neophyte^ center, I anticipated the developmenf of many research 
projects in the future which would be based upon the analysis of 



secondary data/ sample surveys, field experiments controlled c^e 
-studies; and so on. I was concerned that such studlfes, representing 
as they do.^the prevailing and most powerful methodologies of the 
contemporary social sciences, would tend programmat.cally but 
Inadvertently to push out studies based upon the essential . act ot 
dfrectly observing the social field under study. In the very same way 
in which Eismann, not surprisingly,, turned immediately toward he 
construction of personality/scales in resPgnse to pressures from the 
fS agencies, the ,vork of the fcenter, I felt, would tend toward , 
studies inevitably yielding quantifiable results.^ ' 
Hot yielding such results could be neglected. Generally, but not as a 
matter 6f methodological principle, participant observation does not 
yield quantifiable .findings; 'and, as institutional structures, research 
centers orient themselves toward what they are best prepared to do 
which, at present, is the computer processing of data, not the 
interpretive examination of large masses of qualitative observationa^ . 
rWs. I believe that the introduction of measurement and 
statis'tical mod(!ls into the social sciences represents significant 
scientific progress. I believe equally strongly, however, jhat there 
will always be a major role to be played by the intrepid observer 
interested in making conceptual sense out of some comparatively 
small sociocultural system, without placing primary reliance . upon 
data collection instruments independently developed and separate 
' from* the self. In participant observation the observer is the vehicle 
for registering observation. Thus, in the interest of incorporating 
into the center's work the diverse methodologies of the social and 
behavioral sciences, 1 was particulariy interested in the prospect of 
. an ethnographic study of Unitas. 

The study was fortunate to have as an investigator Dr. Anne 
Farber who had recently joined Fordham University's Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. A Columbia University trained 
anthropologist, she had conducted field research in the interior of 
Guatemala and was -fluent iaJSpanish, an important asset becau e 
of the Hispanic children in Unitas. She not only had the reqmsite 
knowledge an* skills to study Unitas but she ^^s^ ^so a person , 
gifted with ttfe interpersonal sensitivity and competence^ the s udy 
demanded. I*.- Farber made the observations upon which tje study 
is base*-«ra drafted the preliminary report. Throughout the study 
we had extensive and numerous collaborative discussions irt making 
decision^ and -interpretations and in arriving at new formulations 
We shared'in the re>|^liting of the manuscript and in the homng ot 

- ^^'cSe^i^'of the monograph describes the organizational, 
structure of Unitas including the temporal and spatial ordering of 
the program's activities and the composition of the Unitas 
professional staff, its teenage workers, anS P"»"Pf""8 
children. Chapter II describes the "Unitas concept of psychological 
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healing and the two interpersonal methodologies Unitas uses - aiid 
has innovatively adaRted to its own needs - to promote healing: the 
' therapeutic commurtity modality and psychotherapy. A discussion 
of the specific therapeiltic systems and techniques developed by 

; Unitas to treat its children is foun* in Chapter III. Chapter IV 

' traces, the beginnings of Unitas to its roots in the history of the 
dommunity mental health movement and describes the personal 
development of JEdward Eismann as the founder and director of the 
ynitas program. Chapter V provides a discussion of the 

, justification for the creation of an elaborate symbolic, family 
structure, clarifying the workings of Unitas, its hierarchical 
stnicture, and its impact on the lives of its teenage worjcers and 
children. Chapter VI briefly discusses the success of Unitas as*a 
mental health program, and the feasibility and desirability of 
replicating such a program. 

This monograph is the sixth in a series published by the Hispanic- 
Res^ch Center to stimulate interest in Hispanic concerns. The first 
monograph reported on tlje health conditions of New York City's 
Puerto Ricans; the second presented a study' of the outgroup 
marriage patterns of New York City V Hispanic populations; the 
third examined the Hispanic experience of the criminal justice 
system in the United States; the fourth appraised the fpental health 

.status and needs of Puerto Rican children in the. New' York City 
^ area; and the fifth examined the adaptation and adjustment of a 

^large group of Cuban migrants living in West New yotk. New 

' Jersey. . \ * 

The Hispanic Research Center was established at Fordham ' 
: University in 1977, under a grant from the National Institute of 
Memal Health, to work toward five major^objectiv'es: (1) to 
conduct' interdisciplinary research^ on issues relevant to the mental 
health of the Hispanic population; (2) to increase and upgrade the 
number pf.Hispanic scholars experienced in doing research in the 
mental health<elated disciplines; (3) to provide technical assistance 
to Hispanic behavioral scientists, professionals, and organizations 
interested in the mental health problems of Hispanic communities; 
(4) to develop links between- individual Hispanic researchers and 
between these researchers and persons involved' in the formulation 
and implementation of Hispanic relevant public policy; ahd (5) to 
disseminate information on the mental health of the Hispanic 
population. ^ 

We hope this monograph will be of general value to persons 
, interested in the welfare o'f all children and of specific help to those 
perspns who attend to the emotional needs of minority chifdrcn. * 

1 ; ^ ^ Lloyd H. Roller 

\ ' . Fordham University 

January 1981 

. ■ ^ ■ 11 . ■ ' ^ ■ 
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UNITAS ST^CTURE 



Unitas is a mental health organization serving a predominantly 
Hispanic population of children in the Longwopd/Hunts Point 
section of the South Bronx, an area which has become a nationwide 
symbol of economic and social decay.' Um'tas serves children and 
their families in an area where one out of three residents is on 
welfare and where the unemployn[ient rate is from 20-to 30 percent. 
The area has the largest number of families headed by wiomen and 
the largest child population in the Bronx/. 

Unlike many community-based organizations, Unitas does not 
wait for trqubled youth to knock at its door.or to be remanded 
there for treatment of their mental ills. Each September, Unitas 
teenage workers and staff visit the teachers at the local elementary 
schools. The teacher, in conjunction with a Unitas worker, 
completes a Behavior Rating Checklist, indicating which children 
are troubled. The parents of these children are then contacted by 
'Staff members and, in some cases, by the teachers themselves. 
Referrals are also made by community helpers in churches, nearby 
sthools, and local service "igendes. Teenagers.and children make up 
anrther source of referrals. Children who come, to Umtas usually 
bring their siblings, other relatives, and their friends. Youth 
workers and istaff also go olit on the streets, talking with the people 
of the area with: the sum. of introducing children, teens, and parents' 

'toUnitasv v. ^ ' j. . .u. 

The Unitas program operates in two cycles corresponding to tne 
school calendar. The bulk of its wOrk takes, place during , the 
summer months whep itr can command the full^ attention ^of its 
school-age participants. In July and>August, . Monday through 
Friday, Unitas serves between, 150 and 200 chUdren aged 4-to 16, 
providing recreation in arts, crafts, tad sports, These activities are 

. ■ . ■ . ' ■'■ ' ■ 

; . ■ ■ V ■ ' . 1. . ' ^ ■ 

r Research Buiietiri, ttisjwmic Rc^ch Center, Fofdhara University, Bronx, New 
^York: April 1979: ■ . ; ' ; 



only vehicles, however, for ' the more important work of Unitas, 
namely, therapeutic guidance, and intervention. The stated goals of 
Unitas are far-reaching: ^ 

• • . • ■ ' \ • • V • 

.^to prevent, cdmbat^ and remediate family disinte- 
gration and other emotional and social problems of 
hard-to-reach youth and families.* 

^ Of : the approximately 200 children participating in Unitas,. 
betweeh one-third and one-lj^lf have been referred as problem 
children. Unitas uses three basic diagnostic procedures to distinguish 
troubled children from normal children: (1) withdrawn (quiet,. 

. immature, shy); (2) acting out (truant, fighting, disruptive, violent); 
and (3) atypical (bizarre, borderline, multiproblemed). The children 

^referred to Unitas are treated as emotionally deprived, having 

^ received insufficient <:aring attention or suffered outright neglect or 
abuse, both psychological artd physical, they are wanting a stable 
family, structure, consistent discipline, and living routines such as 

. regular meals, sleeping quarters, and supervisibn. As a result, they 
have low self-esteem; are distrustful of others;* use inappropriate, 
often self-destructive or anti-social means of getting attention; have/ 
never learned fp identify and accept their feelings or to control their 
impulses; and feel helpless and unloved. These children, in effect, 
do not have ja family in th? psychological sense. Unitas seeks to 
provide them, if" not with a psychological farnily, then with 
therapeutic interventions aimed at re-parenting them and re- 
||ucat{ng them emotionally. ^ 

f^^p achieve this; Unitas has deyeloi>ed a "social^sychological 
ihtervention" which attempts ' 

■■ ■ ' . ' ■;, 

...to create a therapeutic climat^^ in the child's 
natural milieu where order, nurturance,^ and disci- 
pline are developed and maintlained for them. 

Unitas sees the family' unit as the basic and most important 
natural institution ^that can satisfy a child's need for niirturance, 
discipline, and* belonging. However, traditional family ^therapy 
intervention is often not possible because "actual families may be 
so disrupted and disorganized that tHey are not accessible to changfe 
through family treatment.'* Unitas,nherefore, has created a system 
of symbolic families composed of up to fifteen boys and girls, 
usually living, on the same street, but not necessarily from the same 
farnily. Each - symbolic^ family is headed bygone or two older 
Neighborhood teenagers who play the roles'of isymbolic mothers and 

* This quotation and all others in this monograph, unless, otherwise identified, come 
from the verbal con^unications. taped po^nversations, and the writings of Dr. 
Edward Eismann, founcfcr and director of Unitas/; . 



fathers-. Supervised iflainly by one another and-V Dr. Edward 
Eismann, these older teenagers receive intensive training in- 
.psychological theory and clinical skills and become the primary 
caretakers, counselors and, indeed, therapists of the. younger 
children. Aocording to Eismann: ' ^' ^ ■* 

. The function of the surrogate parents vis-a-vis their 
symbolic children is to providdya corfective experi-' 
ence-to them asfwell as non-punjtive discipline* when 
needed, to offset the negative impact of the actual ^ 
. treatment* they get at home which is not readily 

changeable. 

Within this contejrt'. the primary role of the therapist is not to help 
the troubled children directly, but to create a dimate sothat the 
healthy -Children learn to have an influence on others. The older 
children are encouraged by their: symbolic parents to nurture, 
discipline, and care for their younger symbolic siblings, thus 
creating a network of supervised, therapeutically ori»nt6d 
interaction. Within this system. Dr. Eismann plays the role ot 
. symbolic grandparent. . • , , ■ 

^ Once" each week during the school year and four times each week 
during the summer months an extend«!d family circle is held m a 
local school gym. . These meetings are l^ghly structured and 
ritualized; all children sit with their symboUc farailifs which include 
symbolic parents, aunts, uncles, and children. Dr. Eismann leads 
discussions of a, topic of his choosing such a? friendship, or one 
raised by a fanlUy member,, usually stemming from a speciric 
problem or commeift. Each extended family circle- meeting is 
followea 6y play time in which children participate in activities such 
as baseball. jumprOpe* blocks, board, games, volleyball, gymnastics, 
reading, or art. V .regular staff member or 9 teen p^ent 
supervises each jirtivity. \ ' ^„ .l'' 

Responding .# the existing ihstitutioiral constraints ^ojii the 
children of the community, Onitas operates in twq^^ phases: a 
Summe'r program and a FallrWinter-Spring progran%These phase? 
overlap in content.' organization, and personnel, but are treated* 
cUsitiWly by all involved. ' 

\k^He Sumjper Program ; 

% Summer Program begins in early July and ends ip Xugust. 
Regi^ration begins iji the last weeks of June and is^ an easy 
" procedure. A parent fiDs out ,.a simple form found at the bottom 



a mimeographed ^ flyer briefly ^escfitipg the 'summer acHvities,'. 
giving the child'? nam? and address, and .returns this >ith -one 
dollar to Unitas.;Tlfere .are no olher fees for'- ()articipation. Parents 
may also request mdr^ infoi;jnation. iji which* case.' they ;.^re 
contacted by^a staff membcii': Unitas ftslff and teenagers/are in' 
charge of distributing flyers, td.cjassfcs at/ the two local elementary- 
' schools.. There it kio cut-off date for/registration ;?nd,. indeed, 
registration is npt, a requirement .fpr pahiciijat'ion. Nlosr cHildren 
come into the program by the tMeJt! b|fegins>fuhciiioning oh Us 
summer schedule, but they ^may ^so.fenter after the prbjgram b'egijis. 

Recruitment of te^nagers:*to \york.Tmring the^fijmmer^ds symbolic 
parents proceeds in a diffej^iit'w#. All but dght'of tfie.more than 
thirty teenage and young ^diilt' workers' jn.XJnitas during tlie 
summer have been iijvolved in 'the program '.previotfsly. The new 
teenage workers are assigned befcft^ jhe jstart of the *5ummer 
prograni'^:by ihje New Ydrk City .Vauth^ Employirlent Program, 
which^liays-their weekly salaries. All other TuII-time staff members 
are paid b:^ Unitas and 46 not change their status from one phase 
« of the program to the other. ' V 

The^ day before th^ summer J)rogram of'ficially begins; teen 
workers, regardle$s„.of their previoTis experience in Unitas. come to 
■ an'all-4ay Orientation meeting in St. Athanasius school where chairs 
have'-been arranged in a, large circle around a classroom. Eismann 
starts the meeting by asking whether, anyone knows why they are 
there. /To work." replies one boy. Eismann responds. "To woi^/ 
that's the name of the game," and then introduces himself briefly! , 
*i'm not the kind of doctor who gives injections. I help kids with * 
their worries," ho^ explains. 

Eismann initiates activities that serve to ease the tension of the • 
first, days lack of familiarityv He asks how many people know at 
•least one vperson in the room, or two persons,, no people, and so 
on. Next, he asks^^ everyone to look at the floor and,'one by one,* 
estimate the number of people in the room. Then the teens, count 
each other off. The remainder of the day is spent in going over the 
rules of the Youth Employment Program 4nd of Unitas, the daily. 
routine for the summer, becoming, familiar with ther other workers, 
and learning the style pf the program. Rather than talk aboiit the 
Unitas progranTi aft length or about the* handling of difficult 
situations with children and coworkers, Eismann. has the teens focus 
qn their immediate interactions with one another. Spme Of the teens 
.are noticeably bored by the focus cin iritrospectionV constant 
reiteration of what has just been said, and the need to help one * 
anpther verbally. ;Eismann makes clear 'to the group^ that they are 
being tpsted to see who. will be a good worker and whb will not: 

We want to kno^ wbo can speak up and"^ command 
leadership. Onr the street we have children who need 



'you. Because of the nature of the wo^k you may feeb - 
uncomfortable aBout it if you'lre not iised to it. We ^ 
need to knoVr how youMl perform. Help each other. 

The teenagers are, indeed, being tested Jrom <he fifst day, and 
not -air >^ilU pass. Eismann has 'discovered through 'the years that . 
untrained, unresponsive teenagers can be more, troulrt^ to have 
'around than not: In Addition, the newly assigned teehagers will 
most likely not be ill Unitas' after the summer, making an 
investment of training and time in them even less desirable; If a^ 
teenager is perpeived as unresponsive and .non-interactive, and if 
•this same teenager^ does .not live in the immediate Uifitas 
neighborhood o/ doe^ not have previous involvement in the 
program, Mien he or she may well be dismissed, * 

By tbe end of the first day, all the teens haVe had the chance to 
talk vvith one another and the message has :vbeen delivered that 

U.ind grpup, ^any problem that any one person has 
affects the whole group. Like in a family. Since it 
.affects* everybody, everybody has a say in resolving 
' the.pfoblerfi. 

• . • . • ■ * ' . , 

' The themes of human- interrelatedness and communication have 
been stressed repeatedly and consistently. The next few days will tell 
/ whether these messages of Unitas have been received and wliet^hi^ ' 
they' will be heedetf. . ^ 

drientation continues th^ next morning with the introduction of 
regular staff therapists who briefly, describe the work they do. By 
noon, when they break for lunch and begin their work with the; 
children^ eagh teen has been assigned an activity' for the afternoon 
and the remainder of tl/e summer. For each activity ther^ is at least 
one'"dld-timer" who c4h- teach the newcomers the Unitas way. 

The weekly summer/ calendar at Unitas combines day camp and 
therapy, the^^ two usually taking. pFace simultaneously. On * 
Mondays*, Wednesdays, and Fridays at. 10 a.m. from 50 to 100 
children usu'ally congregate on a heighbor^iood street to leave for 
the Central Park swimming pool. Olfier teen workers lead the group 
to the subway station and supervise the morning^'s swimming-^ 
activities. The children 'are back at :St. .Athanasiu5' for lunch^V 
12:30 or \ p.m. Lunch, provided free bf pharge by the Public 
"School Lihich, Program; is set up by the lunc*h crew cdmposed of 
old-timer: ^ate teenagers picked by Eismann- to do thisjob.^ These^ 
teenagers, supervised only minimally in their, tasks, . distribute 
lunches to the children and their symbolic parents ' as -they file, 
through the doors of the school gyirn, Upon-g«tting a lunch, each ^ 
person sits with* his or her symbolic family in;^ a. large circle. 
Eismann emphasizes lunchtime as an important part of the 



tcenager^s' work time with the children; the offering and sharing pF 
food with others is seen as creating or Reinforcing human intimacy. 
By J:39 or 2 p.m. lunch and cleanup are over and a brief rest 
. period begins. The children leave for home or for the struts, often 
with an extra piece of fruit or even a whole lunch to take to a sister 
or brother. Like the teenagers, they are free until the start of the 
afternoon program ar2:30. 
Tuesdays arid Thursdays are reserved fof^ training the teenage 
•Jworters in^therapeutic philosophy and techniques. There are no 
formal activities for the children, alt|iough it is during these times 
jhat the full-time 5t|ff therapists make home visits to clients in the 
^/^ea. The training sessions begin ^at 10 a .m. and.ngo on until noon, 
usually with a 10 to 15 minutTTrckk when fruit drinks and 
doughnuts are often provided. Eismann runs the training and 
usually devotes an entire morning to one theme, such as anger or 
• the 'handling of fights between children. Eismann encourages the 
teens to draw on their own experiences with the children, with each 
other, and within their ftoilies in probing Uieir feelings'. The older, 
* ^ experienced teens iu-e particularly helpful in these sessions since they 
usually sense what Eismann is aiming for and they work to move 
the ^roup in the desire^ direction. An example of a lypical. 
interaction taken from a training session follows. , 
By. 10 a.m. 05 a hot August day, the teens have gathered upstairs 
. in the school. Doughnuts and Hawaiian Punch have been set out 
for then^: After some preliminary busiiiess Eismann opens the floor 
to the workers saying: V. 
\ V' , . • • . ' ■■ > , 

Now I'd, like you to express the thoughts or feelings: 
you have abouN^our work and relationships 
together, your wort with the children, assignments ' 
^ on the^treet. This is a time to talk together athd ' 
share your points of view.- ^ 

The discussion is 'initiated by Ricardo,^ a heWcomer to Unita*. 
Ricardo' complains that when \they play volieyball on the sti^t, 
people on bikes ^nd in trucks and cars pass by and break the 
volleyball net! Several teenagers suggest ways to handle this iijatter, 
e.g., assign teenagferjs to the end of the street ta turn away vehicles 
oi^^park a, car^ acrosi the end of the street. One teen recommends - 
that they get the drivers, to back down the street. This Jeads to the 
topic of communication and Juan, a teen^"elder,'^ focuses on the 
form of delivery of this or any mess^Tge. Now Eismann breaks into 
the discussioir. - . 

•■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ v. ■ 

. ' With the exception of the names of Edward Eismaim and Lynn Stekas, Unitas 
administrator, all names .of children arid st^ff in this^monograph have been changed 
to ensure confidentiality. > . - 



feismann: It's all in tHc way you say things. We 'could say. •'Call 
. the police; arid have them ticket every car. It's illegal for , 
' them to, be there. Let the air out of their tires." It's ■ 
really a matter of how you say things. How do you think 
the boys on the bike felt? . . . 
Jesus (a newcomer): Mischievous. • ♦ \ . \. ' . 

Rau^(a young 'teen with experience ii> Unitas): Having fun, having 

a good time. . 
Eismann: What Juan said goes a little further than what the other 
. ' brclthers see. 1 think he's right. He's saying more than 

\yhat he sees. Do you see thesiifferehce? / ' ' . 
Raul: Try to empathize. Put yourself in the person's place: . ^ . ' 

N 

Eismann ^oes around the roi)m asking teenagers if they see how / 
this is the same, as what they have been doing as, a group in,Unitas. 
He calls on Susan, a quiet newcomer to Unitas, to repeat Avhat Raul 
has Just said. Unable to do this correctly ^ Susan, encouraged by 
Eisfl^nn and her coworker^, asks Raul to repeat what he has said. 
Eismdhn again requests a restatement of Raul's observation^ this 
time from others. The theme of empathy is gradually developed, • 
nurtured by Eismann's zeroing in on those comnjents which are 
» most relevant. ^ * * -u 

* After some observations by teens abcKit their experiences with 
- children, /anet relates Raul's remark to a discussion the group had 
fiad a week earlier in a training session. . 
-Eismann (to Raul): >How 'did you feel about J^et'^ statement? 
Raul: That was it! . ' > " » . ^ 

.Eismann: She really understood you? > . 

Raul: Yeah. < ^ ; \ / \ ■ 

Eismann: How did that make you. feel? . ; - . ^ 
Raul: Liki it was really cleared up, ^ ^ ^ 
^ Eismann (to everyone): What does this have to do with 'the Soys 
on the bikes? : * . ' ^ 

Mary, (a newcomer): Ask the kids on the bikes what Jhey 'might 

;. ■ be feeling. ^ v . • "i. ^ 

'Eismann: The boys looked like they. were having "^fiin. What could 

. you say to them? 

Juan: You coiild say, "You look like you^re having fun." Keep it 

' short. : : 4 ' *. T. , . * , 
Eismann: ^You'rjs not asking questions or telling, them what to do. 

You're not punishing- or threatening. You're helping 
to^bring about: cooperation. "ji?Q you see the^oint, 
' MAry? You were dihost tl^ere $nt we had to 5^0 over 
onl more ljurdle. 



At this poiiit Eismann calls for a break and suggests that they all 
move downstairs to the gym to escape th6 heat. The discussion 
resumes \yith Eismanii^ asking how each teen would feel if he or 
she were the^ motorist on the block. 
* Eismann: Let*s say you*re t,he motorist on the block. You Ijke the 
Unitas prpigramt but you haive to gq^t your car out. How 
^1 would you feel? ^ 
Tom (an experienced teen and Eismann's adopted son): Td v^ant 
to get out. 

Eismann (to the others): Can yoii help Tom out? 
Janet: I could ask him to move back. • 
Ei;mann: Sbunds like what Tonl said. . 
• Frank (an experienced teen); You could sky, "1 understand how 
: you feel.** [• \_ 

Janet: "I khpw it^s a hot day and I know that you don*t want to 

, move your car but/..** " 
Eismann interrupts Janet abruptly, "Stop! You don*t have to go 
further.** Then, turning to the other teens, as|cs> "Why did I say 
that?** • ■• - ■ ■ • 

Mary: Y®" want her just to say what the feelings arc. . 
Eismann: That*s the most important part - to understand. Now 
' ' \We need another motorist. We need a woman 
' : motorist. 

. Carlos; an old-timer in Unitas, reluctantly volunteers and is selected 
y by Eismann to ;1"ole-play a motorist* although there was' a specific 
request Tor a female. Barbara^ a newcomer, is asketl by Eismann to 
; -take the role of the Unitas wprker. Before beginning, Barbara and 
Carlos (^ange roles and places in the group circle. jBarbara 
temporarily; plays the niotorist. -Eismann then describes a ^ene in 
Which the motorist need$ tb use^his car to go to work. The day is 
hot and humid and there are all over^the car. Eismann then 
turr^s to Barbara (as nyitprist) and asks, "How are yoti feeling?** 
flarbarai' Miserable! ^ 
Eismann: B^tiful word. 

Barbara and Carlos change places again.^Barbara.'^now playing a 
Unitas Worker, says to Carlos, "I know you feel miserable.** 
Eismann* (to the group): These are the ways you might say it: 
• - "Wow, you must feel miserable.** "I wouldh*t be 5ur- 

-prisedif you really feel miserable.** "If I ^re in your 
shoes, rd really feci miserable.** Do you sec how the 
' same feelings can be communicated in different ways? 
. - Using^ the word miserable, how else ^i^t you say it 
, - to the motorist? 
Raul: Miserable day,'isn*t it? 



Tom: What a miserable way to start out! ^ 
Eismann (to Tom): Say it to the motorist. ^ 
Tom (to Carlos): What a miserable way to start outJ 
Role-playing continues with different teenagers actini as bicyclist 
and' worker. The teenagers, how understanding the types of 
responses most acceptable to Eismann, need little: coaxing to play 
their roles well. Several teens begin to embellish, the /dialogue with 
wit and street language:. The teens are relaxed an^ clearly enjoying 
themselves, laughing and applauding one another. As/ the excitement 
diminishes, Eismann summarizos and 'expands on . what "has just 
, happened. 

■ ^ 

The answer is in how you talk to people, that you ^ 
know what it is to be in their shpes. The person may 
be depressed. Is there anyone who hasn't been there 
or hoped that something exciting would halSpen and 
\ was then disappbioted?. At those times/ what yod 

, need is someone tqfdo for you whatyyou/have to do 
for another pwson^ow. This is the rtiost human 
language to understand, one you leanied as children ' 
but which you learned not to feel. We'vt been taught 
not to. We have To get back to thjfe fedling of chilli- 
hood, to use that ^with edch otnftv knd with the , 

-children. , / 

Finally, Eismann returns to Ricardo's . original problem with the 
-driver, bicyclis^, and the volleyball net, HeyAsks who in the «roup 
would be available to help -Ricardo shouW tnis problem arise again. 
Ten people, about one-third of the teens jitesent, raise their hands 
to volunteer. wRicardo chooses one teenager/ to. whom he says he will 
turn for assistance. Eismann then tells/ the teens' that he will 
intervene on . the street when -the workers appear to te having 
problems ^with the children. ' / 

It's one thing to talk about it afa^ 
another to put it into practice, this is called thera- 
^ peutic communication, r • / / ' 

During tl\e remaining twenty minutesl several topics of a business 
nature are raised and handled. An important in-house problem 
having to do with the length of the /work day is introduced but 
there is obvious reluctance on "^ismann's part to deal >^ith it then 
and there. In spite bf Eismann*s tittempt to put off the discussion, 
Lynn Stekas, the Unitas adininistratqir, insists that the problem be 
resolved immediately. Few fcelitigs, however,* are explored in the 
resolution process since it is* getting late and all are anxious to leave> 
fbr lunch. ■ ' j 



Morning training sesisions end a little after noon. Lunch for the 
children and teenagers follows, as it does on the pther days when 
the grSup returns from the swimming pool. However, o'n training 
days, the teens have more free time between the end of lunch and 
the istart of the afternoon program at 2:30. The teenagers' pay will 
be docked if they do not returi) in the afternoon^ though it. is only 
among a handful of the newly assigned teens that such a constraint 
is relevant. Most of the teens are pleased to participate in the 
program and devote exira' hours on a voluntary basis to Unitas 
which. speaks to the strength of the bonding engendered by the 
program. The children, top r have good attendance records for the 

•summer program. , v - 

. A little before 2:30 children begin to congregate orf Fgx Street^ 
which has been closed td traffic for the Unitas afternoon program. 
As*bats, balls* exercise irtats. aSid arts arid crafts materials appear, 
the children gradually* settle into activities in the street, on stoops, 

/ and shaded corners. Eismann is rarely present for the start of the 
afternoon prograihi the teeiwgefs take responsibility for planning 
activities and bringing Out the necessary materials frc^ St. 
Athanasius and the basement of a tenement which serves as their 
storage area on the street. . * ^ 

Teen workers have no say about the activities to which they are 
assigned, but may e;^change activities with other teens. At the start 
of the summer, Eismann assigns one or mbfe teens to one of 
thirteen activity areas. The division of assignment^ runs along 
traditional sex-role lines. Males handle basketball, wiffleball, plaster 
casting, painting, woodwork, dodgeball, and . kickball. Females 

. manage block buildmg, lincoln logs, tinker toys, boaql games such 
as Monopoly and checkers,' drawing with pencils and crayons, T- 
shirt'and water cup "table (shirts and plastic cups are silkscreened 
with the Unitas Ipgo and sold for one dollar each), and jump rope. 
Three activities — crafts, decoupage (a combination qf woodworking 
and pairiting), and mats are managed by both males and females. 
The tnat.work, described by Eismann as one of the most important 
activities oil the street, has generally been organized and run'' by 
more experienced male teens. |t tends to attract more boys than 
girls. This year, while males still predominate in this activity in botfi 
staff and children, two female workers have been assigned to jmats. 
Well aware of the difficulties in getting girls involved in mat work,- 
Eismann explains to the teens: ^' 

On mats particularly I want girls. Girls stay away 
from ipats unless there's a woman. They stay away * 
from gymnastics. Encourage them to have courage. 
Especially the girls. They're put down too muth. 



There are rto equally^xplicit attempts to alter sex roles in other 
areas. Indeed, as indicated in the listing of. the activities and their 
staff composition, Unitas, in its , assignment bf workers, has 
encouraged the separation- of mlales and females and the 
continuation of traditional sex role-oriented activities. 

In spite of a seemingly' rigi^ structure, Unitas gives ample 
opportunity Uo children and teens to ^tructure^heir Own time. 
Children are free to choose any of the organized activities qt to 
play 01) their own by themselves or with friends. Teens do not have 
.^o attenc^ their activity areas exclusively. If they must leave their 
actmi^y, especially to 'be with a child whp needs their, assistance, 
they may do so as long as their coworkers'^ know wh^re they have 
gone and agree to their leaving. Beyond signing in and out each day 
there are virtually no outside checks on the teens. They are expected 

^nd encouraged to be re^^gnsiW^^o and for one another. If a teen 
shirks his or hei" ?iuty, ITTsaJsumed that coworkers will deal 
appropriately with the problem. , 

Play activities continue until about 4:30 p.m. whjcn cleanup 
beginsv Eismann has hmi on the street fcj^well over an hour bjr^; 
now,' going from activity to activity, talking with the children, the 
teens, and the adults on the street. By 5 p.m. all materials are put 
away and children and workers move to their places,^ on the street 

^ getting ready for the afternoon extended family cirde. 

By 5:10, if ^ there is still comnfiotion, Eismann speaks up, "I am 
waiting for the family to unite the people," or ''I'll know by your 
silence when yoii are ready," or words to that effect. When the 
children and teen^ quiet thejftselves down, the afternoon extended 
family circle begins. This is a time for the children to speak their 
minds. Typically, tKe children tell briefly . about something of 
i^terest happening at home, e.g., a visit by a relative from Puerto' 
Rico, a misunderstanding between the speaker and another^child, a 
complaint about Unitas, th^ loss of an item, or a query 'about a 
person absent from the group. Eismann deak with each comment 
6r;question. Often, the group spends considerable time helping the 
child to communicate his or her idea, e.g., Jo get Jimmy to speak 
loudly and clearly to Henry rather than "direct his comment to 
• Eismann. The main role of the other symbolic family members in 
this case might >yell be to help Jimmy to communicate .effectively 

v rather than to solye whatever problem -he presents. 

GenerjHly, Eismann adjourns the meeting, ^by 5:4iJ. Children, 

*some with crafts in hand from their afternoon's work, *scatter^ 
quickly, as do teen workers irho are anxious to end the work day. 
A number of teens, especially the old-timers, return to St. 
•Athanasius to socialize for an hour or so with their, friends after 
signing out for the day. 



:In the second half of the* summer Rrogram, the full-time staff 
(including several of the older, experienced teens,; l)ut Tiot the other 
teen workers) meet for. one and a half hours to discuss scheduling 
pfoblemSr organisation of the program; worker relations, and other 
businjBSs matters; This time is jalso used by the workers;! to bring 
complaints to Eisniann on.behialf of their naore reticent, younger 
coworkers. The older teeii workers often act as medigitors between, 
both the younger teiens and 
mainly Eismann. , 

^ The' Unitas summer program is officially pyer at the end of 
L August. It is folJoweH by ia period of severzd weeks in which there is 
no organized large group, activity for the children. Individual and 
f^ily therapy continues as the Unitas stalFf prepare for the winter 
program. Since workers and children are between programs and 
structures, as well as^ea^ons, this is a tinie of flux and confusion. 
Nor wanting to lose the momentum of the summer, Unitas struggles 
to . keep , itsi»presence felt on the streets and in, the . minds of the 
children and teens. To"*' assure continuity, Eismann directs the staff 
to "go to the, street, s^d harig around. ^. have conliacts With teens. 
Unitas is nor jUst when the /program is in action but whenever 
people are together./* Staff members suggest siihple ^activities 
tpssing*a football or playing a game of cards - that they may take 
oiit to the street to maintain the irahtinuity that Eismann wants. 

From mid-September to th^ end of October, or whenever the 
cold : weather drives people inside, Unitas holds extended fainiiy 
circle "meetingSi complete with preceding play activities, on the 
street. Several weeks after school begins, Unitas sends put envoys to 
describe the program tp teachersf and guidance counselors and to 
ask fpr'refifcrais of problem children. The -children referred in this 
way will be seen ind^ by oiie of the mental health workers, 

in their schpol, within the context of their resd family,-or in another 
therapeutic modality or combination ^f therapies. 




The Wiriier. Program . * 

. Froijl year to year tile spi5c}fic* activities that Unitas-rrovides for 
childr.en during flie winter program vai7 somewhat, .although art 




' therapy, psychodrama, play therapy, and remedial reading are usual 
offerings. The winter program tiehds to^ less recreational, and \ 
;^: -inore directly ; and individually therapeutic ihan the summer 
^^f .^program, in part because of the increased numbers of trained social. / 
work staff. In the summer/ little work vdth families takes place 
.outsider of the daytinie schedule; in the winter; group therapy 
sessions are ^cbeduled during both days and evenings for teeiis and 
biological families. / 

. The. extended family circle takes on a slightly different 
' complexion during the winter. Instead of convening four days a 
"^eek, it meets only once, on Thursday afternoons. Beginning at 
3:15 p.m. children enter the St. Athanasius gym. Eismanti greets 
each child at the door, niaking sur^ that each joins his or her 
/ symbolic family in the growing circle forming oh the floor. Once 
everyone is seated, Eismann joins the circle and offlqially begins the 
meeting. \ 

: • Unlike the' summer program, the winter prografti begins with the 
circle and is followed byAecreation tinie. Because it is now indoors^ . 
the c^cle is quieter and more ^orderly than it wa3 in July and 
August. Thp substantive portion of the meeting does ndl change 
significantly from the summer, nor does the structure. The circle 
lasts for about one-half hour with Eismann leading the proceedings. 
About 4 p.m. the circle adjourns for playtime which lasts one hour. 
. * After, recreation time the circle reconvenes, briefly for two 
' purposes. It is a time td say goodbye to everyone and it is a time to 
have a lost-and-found service. Eismann calls on the children one by 
one, asking for items which they may. have lost or found in the 
course of the afternoon. Pens, pencils, hats, and balls are 
exchanged with a word of thanks. Each activity, no matter how 
• small an^ insignificant/has been carefully thought out and^esigned 
:for its therapeutic value. In the example , of the lost-and-found, the 
children learn abbut returning possessions to. their rightfiil owners 
and about the style required in giving and taking. The child who 
does hot thank the Hnder of a lost item receives diirect and 
imniediate disapproval from his or her peers. 

'/ ■ Aty5:30 the -children leave for. home, being seen to the door by 
Jheir symbolic parents; The entire staff of symbolic parents, 
therapists, consultants, and adniinistrators then meet for one hour 

. to. discuss therapeutic or business niatters. This distinction, however 

: is somewhat misleading since busines$ matters often become grist 

/ *^ foi' the therapeutic mill. 

' \i following example, taken from a Jteen circle meeting, 

' illustrates the blurring of business and therapeutic issues. The. ; 

overarching theme of this , session was the maintenance of concen- 
. ; tcation on what the therapist is - doing psychodynamically. A 
' ^. therapist at Uni^as related to the group a complaint made by the. 
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mother of a young, teen who had been coming to Unitas for several 
years. It was early June so Unitas was^ni^Jdng preparations for the 
summer, program. Peter's mother cdriipr|ined to the .therapist that 
her son had not heaird whether his appointinent to a summer job 
was definite.. The mother expressed fear that although Peter waS; 
promised the job he would not get it; which had happened to him 
the year before. Eismann begins to question the therapist more 
closely about Peter's mother's . feelings, to^ which the therapist, now ^ 
clearly annoyed, replies, "U wasn't a therapy session. 1 jUst met her^ 
casually on the street." Unruffled,' Eismann directs his. questions to 
the rest of the group: 

' ■ • • * ■ . ' ■ ■ • 

What happens to make a mother go.-to an .dutside' 
source rather than to the child? Is Peter not clear? 

Several ideas are offered by different people in the group, but soon 
they are back to the practical issue of whether Peter is^on the 
summer roster of teen workers and is really interested ip being a 
summer worker. Within several minutes, however, Eismahn moves 
the discussion away from the business issues and info the realm of 
psychological training. . ' 

I want "to pick up on the therapist's statement that 
he met Peter's, mother-casually on the street and that 
,it wasn't a therapy session. Whenever we meet some- 
one, casually or not, it is the best place. This neigh- , 
borhood is our therapeutic community, hence all ; 
interactions within it are to be understood as occa- . . . 
sions for therapeutic intervention. 

These inner-circle meetinjj^e run in the same way as the 
extended family circle meeti5|pfith one predominant male leader 
who directs the flow of interactions and determines, to a large, 
extent, the direction of all discussion. Generally, this person is 
Eismann. However, Unitas has begun to move towards the training 
pf other individuals -r notably members of the inner-core of male 
workers who have been participating fully in Unitas for a number 
of years. These young men are receiving training with the express 
purpose of moving them into leadership roles within Unitas. 

Like the extended family circle meetings, but on a much smaller 
level - with 10 to 20 people present rather than 100 to 200— 'inner- 
circle meetings fulfill several purposes. They enable the staff to deal 
with- business matters such as the tracking down of an absent teen 
^or the scheduling of ac^|ivities. A second purpose is to train the 
workers in therapeutic theory and techniques, as illustrated above. 
Third, ihey permit group members to express their feelings toward 
.their work, the children, and other workers. In this respect, these 



mieetings are peripherally therapeutic for the participants. 

Built into the structure of Onitas is flexibility' to adapt to the 
needs of the children and the workers. In Autumn 1979 seyeral of 
the older teens expressed the need for more time devoted to their 
persona] concerns, that is, time that would be explicitly therapeutic 
for them. There are now three such therapy grotips for teenagers 
who meet weekly at Unitas. They all , take place on Thursday 
evenings, after the extended family circle and inner-circle meetings 
and are run by either Eismann or St ekas,' the Unitas adpiinistra^or 
and iocial worker. The Jjortpetus for these meetings ^ame from 
Stekas who had developeaclose relationships with the teenage girls 
and the college-age boys. She organized therapy sessions for each of 
these groups. The third groi]ip includes the remaining younger 
teenagers and is directed by Eismann. 



C. Staff \ 

Just as the organization of the Unitas program has changed 
through the years and continues to change even at the time of this 
writing, so, too, has the stafr composition. The main figure who 
has remained constant in the history of Unitas is Eismann, 
altho\^gh his role in Unitas is changing as he tiirns more 
responsibility over to the program administrator and the 
experienced workers. ^ r 

Tpe^taff composition of Unitas has ; changed primarily in 
response to the funding situatioti of the program and the agency. 
From, its beginning in 1968 untiLthe present, the director of Unitas 
has been Edward ^P. Eismann, creator of the program and prime 
mover in its development and incorporation as an autonomous' 
agency. During its early years, while it stilU functioned as a limited 
outreach program working out of a local community mental health 
center* Unitas had no full-time staff. Eismann, aided from time to 
time, by the community mental health center staff and later by a 
teacher from the local elementary school and by teenagers, carried 
the full burden of administering; organizing^ recruiting, and 
leading, not to mention providing therapy, the main purpose of the 
program. . ' * 

Since its incorporation in the spring of 1977 Avhen it began to 
function autonomously and receive outside financing, Unitas has 
expanded programming and staffing. During its first autonomous 
year, Unitas had, in addition to Eisniann, a fulUtime masters-level 
social worker 'Who specialized in family therapy. Also hired, for two 
consecutive six-month periods, were two maJe teenagers for Youth 
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-Worker positions. During 1978-79 there- were two B.A.-level social 
workers on the staff, both Puerto Rican. Their main responsibilities 
were to do family therapy and play therapy^ although both / 
inevitably became involved in other aspects of the program such as a 

. administrative duties and individual counseling- of children. Both 
left within one year of, arriving at Unitas, although one of them 
continues his relafionship with Unitas. From September 1978 to 
May 1979 two Puerto Rican MSW students from Ne\irYork 
UnivCTsity interned at Unitas, fulfilling roles similar to those of 
their predecessors. During this, year Unitas also Jiired, on a per hoiir 
consultant basis, an art therapist, a remedial reading instructor, and 
a psychodramatist. These specialists participat<^d only on Thursday 

. afternoons for the extende<fcfamily ciircle session^Juring the winter 
program. ' ' . > . 

Iq January 1^979 Unitas hired an MSW social worker, Lynn 
Stekas, to serve as full-time administrator pf the agency. Through 
professional (Contacts Stekas brought in two college-level social work 
students to complete one-year training internships at Unitas. In 
October 1979, after the B.A.-level social worker d^nd the MSW 
students had left, Eismann and Stekas decided to hire additional 
staff; Three'MSW student interns from New York University began 
unpaid clinical training at Unitas. A full-time administrative 
assistant with collegie training in both business and psychology was 
also hired, as well as a secretary to tend to the agency^s growing 
administrative needs. ^ 



D. Teenagers and\^hiidren . 

Through the years there has been a steady corps of teenage 
volunteers - 'many of whom are paid whenever funds are available - 
- who have maintained the program, regardless of its financial 
vacillations. While full-time paid staff is a relatively new 
phenomenon within Unitas, these volunteer teens date back to 
Unitas* inception and, indeed, form an important part of the Unitas ^ 
notion of therapeutic community. 

During the summer of. 1979, thirty teens were employed at Unitas 
to fill the roles of symbolic parents, aunts, and uncles. This 
population can be divided into three groups. First, there were 
uncommitted teens who worked at Unitas for the summer only, 
most of them referred by the Youth Employment Program. Second, 
there were more committed teens who had worked at Unitas before 
the summer program and continued to work there after the summer 
program ended. Third, five inner-core workers who are situated^ 
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between the teen workers and the professional staff in both 
responsibilities 'and prestige. The duties of this group wfire more 
similar to those of the staff . but, these teehs were not hired, as was, 
the staff, 'to perform a specific duty. By; their own description, 
these teens ''grew 0^" in Unitas and consider it an integral part of 
their lives. The. approximate ratio of workers to children during the r 
summer is on?* to seven. This ratio increases -to one worker for 
every nine children in the winter program when mo^e children 
participate in a greater variety" of therapeutic activities and fewer 
full-time wbrkers are available to serve them. These figures should 
be understood as averages' sinc^ from one progrfejn piece to another - 
the ratio can jump from one worker, to several children, in art 
therapy, to one worker to one child; as in individual psychotHerapyvi, 
to two or thr^ workers per child, as in a crisis situation. >^ 

During the' summer of 1979. teenage workers and adult staff 
completed questionnaires concerning various aspects of their Uvea. 
At the same time; 150 children in Unitas were interviewed. The . 
purpose in obtaining comparative information on the children, and 
the workers was twofold: First, such data were'viewed as providing^ 
a baseline for understanding th^ structure and functioning of the 
program. A program cannot be adequately assessed without 
knowledge of the people it serves and the people who provide the 
service. Second, once . these data were available, the two groups 
could be compared to determine demographic arid socioeconomic 
similarities and differences. h 

The questionnaires filled out by the teenagers and the adult staff 
presented few problems. Intervie>ys with childrea, however, were 
riot as easily accomplished. Most notevvorthy was the difficulty 
encountered in establishing the exact , number of participating v 
children. At jyiy- one time, regardless of which aspects of the 
program are operating fully, there are approximately 300 children 
active in Unitas. Exact numbers are not available, howevjir. because 
participants sometimes fail to register, some have spotty attendance 
records, and the programs often change, for example, the summer 
program lasts only eight w^s. In addition, many children, because 
of their young age. were unable to provide adequate answers to the 
questions. In such cases, family members were consulted whenever' 

possible. «^ rr^ii 

The interviews, were conducted with 120 of ^ the 184 d.fficWly 
registered, children and 30 unregistered children who were 
p^icipating in the program. Sixty-four registered children were not 
interviewed for a variety of reasons, including: the child had left 
the program to visit family in Puerto Rico; the child only came to 
Unitas as a visitor or for a special trip; the child had stopped 
coming; the child was too young to a^isvl^er the questions and no 
one was available to assist; or the child sjjiiply could not be located 



at the time of the interview. Each intervkoy was conducted by one 
person who,* in most cases, knew the child well. In all, there were 
ten trained interviewers, all full-time Upitas workers. The interview 
look about half an hoiir to complete. 

Abo during the summer of 1979, for a period of five weeks, all 
Unitas symboUc parents were required to ' k d^y attendance 
records of each child in his or her family. Tabulating these data 9s 
available for 120 children ^ot the J^O who were subsequently 
interviewed, average attendance, out a possible maximum of 25 
meetings, was 14, producing an attendance rate of 56 percent. The 
rate was lower (52 petixnt) for children between the ages of two 
and nine, and higher (59 percent) for children between the ages of 
ten and .nfteen. Children aged nine and younger averaged thirteen, 
months at Unitas compared to the over si^een month average of, 
older children. For both younger and older children, however, the 
mode was tw^^months, indicating that many children first dntered 
Unitas at the start of the summer program. The longer a child has 
b^ in Unitas the bener his or her attendance record. For those in 
the program three months or less the average attendance Mte is 5Z 
percent, while t)iose in the program over two years have m average 
attendance ratf of over 62 percent. — - . * 

Table 1 presents selected sociobiographical characteristics of the 
workers and children participating in tfnitas :^ring July and 
August of 1979. Members df the staff and teenagers ajre both 
classified as workers smce tfity functioned in similar ways during 
this perioti. The staff includes MSW student interns, B^A.-level 
^ social Workers, and administrative perisonhel. . 

One hundred and fifty children were interviewed along with 
thirty-seven workersr of whom seven were senior staff -r^x^uding 
Eismann - and thirty were teenagers. The age range of the children 
was from two to fourteen, with ten being the average age. The 
average age of the workers was nineteen. * 

The fact that 64 percent of the children are male is initially 
striking. However, this ^statistic is consistent with the findings of 
Canino e/ al/ that male rates of admission to psychiatric facilities 
are about twice as high as female rates. Thus, the percentage of 
males is about what should be expected. Among the teenage 
workers there was roughly the same predominance, of males over 
females. In general, boys were attracted to the groups headed by 
males, and girls to the female-headed groups. The one exception to 
this pattern of male predominance was among the senior staff * 
where five of the seven were female. 

* Canino, Ian A., Brian F, Ear|ey. and JLIoyd H. Rdgler. JTte Puerto Rican Child in 
New York City: Stress and Mental Heaith, Monograph No. 4, Hispanic Research 
Center, Fordham University, Bronx, New York, 1980. 
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Woricefs anffXhOdren^ in Uiritas, Sim 1979 



Characteristics 



Workers 



Cliil0ren 



Mean age (years) 

Sex(%) 
Male 
Female 



19, 



60 
40 



10 



* >64 

. 36 



Education (Vo) " * 
In school 
Out of school 
Not available 
Last^ade compl^fid , 

(meani iif years) 



73 
22. 
5 

12 



96 
4 



Ethnicity (%) 
Hispanic 
Black 
Other 

Religion (^o) 
Catholic \ 
Protestant 
Other 



68 
27 
5 



54 
32 
14 



91 
7 
2 



51 
26 
23 



Language spoken at home (%) 
Mostly English 
Mixed 
. ' Mostly Spanish . 

Family structure (%) 
One-parent family 
Other 



46 
43 
11 



41 
59 



19 
34 
47 



47 
53 



iSincc about lialf the children are referred to Unitais by sch6ol|j it 
is not surprising that levels of educational participation are hfgh. In 
fact, all children of school age were attending school* The 

* percentage of workers in school is obvioiisly reduced by the senior 
smff, niost of whom have completed school. Among the teenagers, 
onji^alf p^those who graduated from high school^ in June^JJWG 
entered college the following September. 

' The inajonty^ workers and children were Hispambs, most 

orwhdto ilh^ advantages of 

cultural kffinity in the Unitas program are quite obvious. In this 
cohtexj, the larger proportion of blacks among the workers is 
interesting and ^ possibly, ^ignil^cant.^ V 
The religious backjgrounds of workers and children are very 
similar. The high percentage of Cathplics is ta be expected in an 
Hispanic population. However, the number of children in the 
njthcr" category is much higher because about 12 percent did not 
know what, if any, their religious affiliations were. Similar religious 
background, Jike ^ilmilar cultural background, may be Suable in 
promoting worker^hild icompatibility. ^ 

Although Spanish is the language most often used in the home, 
particularly among the children, English is the language spoken at 
UnitasVWhile this practical biU^ is well known among those 

who work with or study Hispanic children, its cultural and 
psychological implications are important. This characteristic needs 
to be viewed in relation to its effect on the child. 

In family structure,_both the children and the workers have a 
high percentage of one-psu-ent families. While these figures are high, 
they. are,, consistent with those of the general Puerto Rican 

" population of New York City where about ^percent of all Puerto 
Rican households are headed by single pareri^* As will be evident 
later in this st^dy, the Unitas program is specifically designed to 
dope with this situation. - 

'Jn general, the table reveals that the characteristics of the 
children and the workers are very similar. Not only are the key 
factors of language and culture fairly close, but also religious 
affiliation and family structure are similar. Sjnce the majority of 
authority figures that the children see, in terms of doctors, teachers, 

^ police, television personalities and others, woiild not be cultur^ly 
similar, this affinity between Unitas/Worker and child viery likely is 
'useful both for enhandng communicaticm and ethnic pridt^ 

The theme which integrates the various aspects Of the Unitas 
prpgranri is the 'importance of the family ^nd the relationships 



' National Puerto Rican Forum. The Next Step Toward Equality: A Comprehensive 
Study of Puerto Ricans in the United States Mainland. New York. 1980. p. 10. ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HE AtlNG 

*; ■■' \/ . ■ 

We meet together ta help each other. • 
H^e meet together to, care for each other. 
We meet together to control each other. 
We meet together to share our thoughts and our hearts. 
This Is Unltas. We are oni big family 
mate up of Uttle families. 



With these words Eismaim' begins an extended family circle 
' meeting of Unitas. The famUy provides a reco^iized symbol around 
which the Unitas Therapeutic Community has developed much of 
its philosophy and programming. For Unitas, the family is a highly 
emotional,; potentially powerful therapeutic strti^ture in which 
individuals learn to bond with one another.^t is through the family 
- both real and symbolic - that Unitas teaSies the irdubled y6uth 
of the Soutb Bronx about the; range of human emotions and 
interactions. '# ; 

The family, as an ideM.stnj^ure, is the symbol of the Unitas 
therapeutic group. Every teenager and child can readily identify as a 
son or daughter, sister or brother, from flrst-hand experience with 
parents and sibUngs. By relating to others in Unitas according to 
these familiar Idhship statuses they gain an understanding of the^ 
problems of interaction within a famUy and leam way^' of resolving 
thdm. As Bismann poihts^put; it is the responsibility of tl^ 
group-to handle conflict; A , . ^ 

Unitas justifles this approach^ ta children through bgth real and 
symbolic family syst^s on psychological grounds. Eism^ writj^ 
that through the years: >V 

Unitas had become 4 symbolic faniiily where yojth 
were often helped to 'get from each other what they 

• • * >, ■■ ■;>, ■ ■ « . 
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were often lacking in whole or in part in their ifctual 
fi^y lives, yhich lack was thwriz^ 
behayioral onsymptomh^disabilities. TOs lack wa? 
seen as essentially the absence of one or two expcri-^ 
ences or both: a lack of positive group belonging aiid 
at least one deqply felt nurturing friendship with 
somwne else, regardless of age or sex/Without A 
two /provisions, maladjustment was seen as* highly 
fik^iy. The experience of positive group belonging 
was understood as ordinarily provided to a.child by ^ 
his biological* fanifly unit and the deeply felt nur- 
turing friendship as ordinarily provided by nurturing 
' parents or parent substitute. But for the troubled 
child where fanjty lifers usually so dysfunctional 
. ahd its rehabilitation so questionable, an alternative 
symbolic family pare system was created by Unitas in 
wAich provision for emotional we of children was 
: developed and built into the local neighborhood net- 
work. This "family care** systenj was seen as b^ 
offered throu^the therapeutic community concept. 

The Unitas method is not one of psychotherapy as, for example, 
psythoanalysis, althoiigh it propounds certain methods and 
philosophies of ther^y more than others. Unitas is an .enterprise 
whose goal is psychofegical healing. Such healing, according to 
Esmarin, may be effected through a broad variety of approaches 
.which aim to restori wholeness to body, mind, and spirit. 
ConceptuaUy, the broader term "healing" refers to all those actions 
which aim to establisii; pr re-establish well-being to the jKhole 
person, not Nneccssarily focused, exclusively on the psyche. In its 
approach to the wholfe person, -Unitas also aims to provide an 
environment for the cWldrcn:.which is clean, orderly and pollution- 
free (no smoking^ drud5,''and unhecessary noise), and encourages a 
health orientation wjiich includes exercise, good nutritional 
practices, ^d physical touch. * While such holistic approa<5b€g. and 
concepts are recognized and supported within the overall ortierit^tion 
to healing, it is primkrily in the interpersonal components of 
psychological healing tliat Unitas concentrates its strongest practice. 
These interpj^rsbnal taethpdolbgics^^ to two£ 

therapeutic community Md i^hothera^^^ ' ^ 



A. Therapeutic Community as Healingr!^ 

Therapeutic community, as contrasted with psy^ is a 



form of /n///eti therapy i^ch stx^ the imporumce of cultivating 
a positive, cobpcr'atiYe, Aiutually . helpful and eflcouraging' 
interpersonal environment within the . context of an educative or 
treatment setting* ' 

Eismann gives central iniportaoce^to ja modined version of the 
; . therapeutic community paradigm frequently used in mental 
hospitals. This model, originpjly expjkated by Maxwell Jones, ^ 
describe the therapeutic community as follows: 

The* therapeutic commututy is distinctive among ^ . 
other coihpar able treatment centres in the way the 
institution*^ total resources,, both staff and patients, 
are self-consciously pooled in furthering treatment. 
This implies above all a change m thie usual status of 
' patients. In collaboration with the staff, they now 
become active participants in the;* therapy .of other 
patients and in other aspects of overall hospital 
work - in contrast to their relatively more passive 
. recipient role in conventiotial treatment regimes:^ * ■ 

. * .'■ ' . . ^ ^ ^ . ^ / ,.■ ; : . 

There are three principal fines of social'interaction within a 
therapeutic community: the patient aiid his peers; the patient and . 

\ the doctor; and the patient and this junior nursing staff. Jones 
advocates the development of these communication networks and 
their integration into the coherent treatment of the patients.^ With- 
the opening of these channels there is an increase of patient 
participation in his eft her own and . other pMd||hts* treat 
ward.>iidmmi$tration, and in the use 'of cdmmunity and group 
treatment. .^There is also a concomitant decr^se in individual psycho- ■ 
therapy^' 5t)ch' changes result in a shift in the social organization ^f 
the ward *'frdm a predominantly hierarchical one. ..in the direction 
of a democratic, equalitarian one.V* As patients assume greater 
responsibilities in their own treatment; and that of other patients ^ 
their roles gradually becpitie closer to tfipse of the staff. According, 
to Jones, these changes lead to the aco^tance of new values and i 
cultural concepts, yt^'*>:: ^ 1 

Although originally developec^/|or. use in the orgah&ation of |a 

i psychiatric unit^ of a l^ospita||, the fnerkpeutic j^ concejplt^ 
•has been reapplied lo. other .treatment settings. Indeed, Jonef^, 
recognized such possibilities, writing that ^ . f^j-^ 

* Jones, Maxwell. "To^ds a Clarification of tthc 'Therapeutk tommixniS' 
Concept." In Rossi, Jean J. aird Willii^n |. Jtktea^ T/k Therapeutic 

Community. Sew York: Behavioral Publications, H73, p. l^- 



: ^-^x! i,v ^ of thprapeudc communities 

T- v^^^^ structure of a psychiatric: 

V - ^ fedlityj^^^^ the growth of 

"^v^^i \ :cbmmuhity'psxcW has moved 

; : i^i, the directibit Qf^^ as the 

^ 4w : ■ :V :cbnunimity^ clinic, or 

v:; -;:c i^ iJ %- out^^^ the J|^boi;hoQd 

; • -^n: of the :i>adW?s;ii^ clfeser to, the patientfs or 

• : ^ ; ' -pcJtintial f^icii^^ i^ the home 

; "^^i: =^ andahe development 

* ^^^^^^ or extended family system, and often 

^ . V'^ Qpprati^^ environmerit. 
: . * ' the^e has-been a confinuous trend fi^piij the 
• artificial -setting of the hospital tOrEiiiiuch clbser ih- 
: 0 volvemeht with the social casualty: In his** real-life 
%^.^^:-;;: :;5etting.»v-- ; ' .■ ; . 

• iBisi)Qann borrowed some characte^^ of Jones* therapeutic 
. community 'ahd 'adapted them for use wkh children^and adolescents 

• in the South Birpnx. The principliest practices, and common 
drganizatipnal elements guiding tHe^o a therapeytic 
community and> the modifications introduced to tlnita^^^^ 

' ]'■ described below.. -.^ ' •■ ■ ** 

V^First, the,^tlierapiutic cpmmtffl^^^iept, origind^^ developed 

for use :withta aw institutiortal: 'S 

life, proposes that .close confact 'b^MWU^ between the program 
.■■and the community outside the inst it lit iorial setting. Operating 
. within the institution, usually a hospital, the treatment prpgram, to 
' IBc? consistemt with, t^^ philosbphy; needed explicitly tb formulate - 
ways to assure jcontact with real life outside the institution. Unitas 
/ docs not/cmfoye the child frpm his native social environment and . 
does not^ thcrefprei f^^^ to ^ 

' Bleuler*s IfciCoigpitipV^^ institution in treating 

■ :" -patientsi:-X^^ ' ,v ■• ".* ■'-■.■ ' - ' :^ ■"'■'"♦'o' 

J v;The^ such: doe3 not cure the disease^:*:;. : , * 

. r ; ^ V; However,* it »nciay^t)e Valuable from an educatiqnal 5*5' 
I v> ; vic>Yppiht, it ipay allevikeiaclBte, agisted stat^^^ 
^ to j?sychic' the jsanie time it cam^ 

- non?>£d life and alsa t|^^^^^^ * 

' ; get ^ aci^ ' 



•TWrf., p, 3215 -y/ ^ ^ 
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. general, it is preferable to treat these patients under^ 'y^^ 
their usual conditions and wiihip their usual 0 . 
surroundings.*^ ' . . , r; ? : * ■ 

Eismann describes the treatment setting bf Unitas" ' to illustrati^ 
how the program has modified the therapeutic community concept: 

The treathient setting is the neighborhood, street ^ 
> itself, local school, local community center, local ' 
church center - all famiUar social environments for :^ 
. the child. There is no eniphasis on, treatinem 

hospital, clinic, or "special school** structures,, It is 
virtually impossible to build real life experiences and 
resfonses within institptioilal frameworks removed 
from actual living./ • ^ ^/ 

If the desirable therapeutic setting should be as close as possible to 
the natural environment 6f the patient, Unitas, then,, treats patients 
in their, true natural social milieu. \> ; > ; 

Second, a therapeutic community within a hospital is not to be 
confused with the functioning of the hospital itself, which houses; 

^nd administers the community. In contrast, the administrative , 
component of Unitas is. virtually continuous with the community 
jtselT. the patient who goes to a mental health clinic or hospital 
does not' becbme a member of the institution. But when a child 
comes to, Unitas, he or she is not merely a recipient of services but 
a member who belongs,- 2^ a church, a fraternity,; a patriotic 

^organization, a tribe, a. family. It nyiy be argued that^such'is the 
nature of a 'hospital therapeutic community or even group therapy. 
What is significant in Unitas is -the intensity and extent of the 
bonding that takes ph^ce and the loyalty that results, because of 
both its ties within the neightorhpod community and those tha^it 
treiates withhi itself and a^ 

So'ine of ^the Unitas - usually older teens, or 

yoiing adults* wh9»^a^^^ many .years in the program - arc 
cbifiscious of these b^nd/of loyalty, founded, on utmost devotion in 
6cchange for receiving! ho privileges, status, friendship, and 
support. Other participants may have only a dim sense of Unitas as 
an entity apart from the many fragments* of it in which they tkke 
part. They may only understand Eismann*s teachings and exhor-^4 

tations during family circle meetings in a very literal way. Eof^i? 

• ■ . * 

■ • ■ -kls- - ' ■ - . ' ■•. ♦ 

' ■ ■ ■■ ^ ^ . . I . 

■ Blculcr, E. Dementia Precox or the Group of ^Scfiizophrenia. New York: 
Inteimatipnal Universities Press, 1950, p. 328. Quoted in Ozarin, Ludy D. ''Moral 
Treatment and the Mental Hospital" in Rossi, Jean J. dnd Willirfh J. Fllstead 
(eds.). The Therapeutic Community, New York: Behavioral Pub/catrons, 1973, 

■■pp,-29^. ■.. \ . 



example, they know that they have to be at a certain place at a 
certain time, that they must seat themselves in a certain way, that 
there are' prescribed methods of making their wants, known, of 
addressing t>e group,' calling' Tor silence or attention.. Siiqh 
spatial, temporal, and t^ehavioral markers and boundaries, in 
combination with a regular cast of participants, provide a structure 
which d^ildren may internalize for therapeutic benefit. . « 
Hjirdi the population being , treated within the traditibrial 
therapeutic- community which Jones describes is psychologically.;, 
different from the population treated within Unitas. Patients 
generally enter a hospital setting for treatment through professional, 
referrals. v They are admitted by a phjrsician in charge arid then 
referred to A unit psychiatrist. Patients then become part of a 
therapeutic "^comn^^unity made up entirely of other patients with 
symptomatologies almost .I'denticiar or Similar to their owii: It is not 
expected that. psychologically '•*normar* individuals^will be found as 
patients within this context. 

In Unitas, ' . 

■. . ■ . * 

...there is no separation of disturbed and "normal" 
children. The. influence ■of healthy children on 
problem children is the therapeutic wedge. The ^ 
power, pf healing resides in the healthy segments of 
the organism; that is, the natural social network. \ 

This mingling of distutbed and healthy children finds reinfor^ment 
in the Unitas referral system. Childreil ^.^nter Unitas through a 
variety of networks: a school guidanc6^c6iraSelor, the child's parent 
or other relative, a friend already in Unitas, a Unitas worker, pr 
through, personal interest. Some children, watching the program in 
actidn^tronl the tenement window* during the summer, find 
themselves lured intp participating. The children who require more 
intensive "treatment receive it, individually within their biological 
.fahiily or within a peer group. Regardless of. the treatment modes 
used, virtually all children attend the weekly Unitas circle meetings. 
Here there is no-*distinction made between troubled and healthy 
children either in the . syinbolic families in which they choose to 
participate or in their manner of treatment by workers and peers. ^ 
Eismann writes: 

The symijolic family and the one^torone . needed rela- 
tionships are built naturally int of childr^^ lives. 
There is no identification, oj^^hiidren as mentally sick 
either by themselves or others, which identification 
would , lead to further . deKumanization. People are 
merely ppople with the ''Tfeelibgs Pf any one hunian 
jbeing ecjiped 'iri some way in every other, human being. 



In addition, Uhitas offers a structural flexibility which facilitates 
openness of expression and freedom of movement, as one would 
find in a true * 'outside" community/ Since there i§ no formal 
admitting* procedure comparable to that of a hospital and no formal 
discharge procedure, childreil are obliged to set the boundaries of 
their own participation and that ^of their fellows. Although a 
minonty pf children participate only sporadically, most children 
stay in the program for at least one year. In 1979v tti^laverage time 
•spent in Uhitas by children, aged 15 and under, >^ 13.6 months 
and this flgure is a^conservative one since it doe^ not include teen 
workers, many of whom have been in Unitas for much longer. 

Fourth, the traditional therapeutic community focuses only on 
the treatment of mental disorider, neglecting prevention, a logical 
result of the fact that healthy indiyiduals are excluded from 
participation. Unitas, integrating healthy and^probiem children 
within its therapeutic system, deals with both treattpent and 
prevention on primary, secondary, and tfertiary levels. 

Treatment and prevention g^ hand in lhand. As a 
community system healT its* problems (in place of 
cutting them ofO or prevent* them from developing ^ 
. in the prst place, it reinforces its health.* It is a form 
of inoculation" against futdre disease. 

Fifth, in a therapeutic community the patient is conceptualized a^* 
an active agent in treatment. Unitas builds on this notion, training 
teenagers as psychological caretakers for younger children. 
IVfpreqiver, in its teachings, all are viewed as dependent on and 
responsible for their neighbors and themselves. Helping takes place 
not only when an outside professional intervenes in an interaction, 
but also when ordinary peoplerreach out to understand and care for 
o^e another. / , . 

Sixth, there is an effort made In a therapeutic cojnmuhity to 
flatten the traditional two-class system^of staff and patients in order 
to create a sense of unity. In Unitas, the traditional split between 
staff and patients is blurred by the intermediate teenage group 
which functions in both capacities. However, the program maintains 
^a strict hierarchy for;*: psychotherapeutic purposes, which 
distinguishes clearly and significantly between symbolic grandfather, 
parents, aunts and uhcles^ plder children, and younger, childrdl. 
Even with these structural constraints, Unitas succeeds in giving its 
paiticipailts responsibility for the operation and governing of the 
program and involving them in administrative and . therapeutic 
decision-making. , . - 

Seventh, the thefjipleutic community fosters open and direct 
communicatiQn between staff and patients. Such communication is 
an e?cplicit intermediate goal o.f Unitas, necessary to achieve the 



higher goals of psychological and social mental well-being and 
human interdependence. 

Finally, the scheduling of frequent, regular meetings in which all 
members . the community participate as part of the patient's 
treatment characterizes the running of a therapeutic community. In 
addition to formal social and therapeutic groups, informal and 
tinplanned group situations become important parts of patient 
psychotherapy. Unitas relies on frequent formal and informal group 
meetings for its functioning. Throughout the year, especially duriiig 
the summer, all the children, teenagers and staff meet formally . in 
the extended family circle. Smaller groups with more specific goals 
and membership meet in the teenage circle, teenage support groups, 
art therapy groups, remedial reading groups, and play therapy 
groups. Teenagers and children meet informally in their natural 
setting* - home, street, school - and in Unitas during unstructured 
free time set aside for relaxed interaictions. 



B, Psychotherapy as Healing 

Eismann defines psychotherapy as ''an educatipnal process rather 
than a medical transaction." He explains that it is 

...a systematic way of dealing with emotional and 
menta problems through psychological means, to 
heal tne hurt. In therapy there is a carefully designed 
plan of intervention involving a way of understanding 
the problem that gave rise to the symptom. If it's 
understood that Peter is depressed, there's a psycho- 
logical understanding that he might be furious and 
has ''swallowed his own rage," or that hie is over- 
come with a feeling of profound discouragement. 
Eliciting rage or voyring the discouragement is not 
itself the cure of thc^ymptom. An understanding of 
the purpose of the symptom and addressing this 
purpose in an empathic re-educative manner are 
even more importantly the plan in psychotherapeutic 
practice. f 

^ The goal of psychotherapy is, . — 

^ ...to enable people to become psychically comfor- 
table and^reasonably responsible in their work, their 
relationships and their attitude toward life. ..so that 
tthe person becomes master over his thoughts and 



feelings, owning up to them responsibly. We are 
helping the person's ideas about living to expand so 
that he can consider other points of view and modify 
hi)5 own restricted perceptions. When distorted per- 
ceptions are "healed*V through therapy, psychic 
energy, heretofore locked into one *s neurosis or 
psychosis, is freed to use in real living. 

While the therapeutic community concept aims to remediate tmd 
prevent dysfunctional behavior on a broad scale by maintaining the 
milieu necessary for healing relationships to be experienced by alLin 
similar fashion, the psychotherapies focus more ^'precisely^Y^ 

/diagnosed mental stress areas. Thu^s^ psychotherapy aims to effect a 
healing of broken interpersonal relationships, particularly of onesv 
past but manifested in the present. Brolcen interpersonal 
relationships constitute the mentid stress areas that psychotherapy in 
Unitas aims at healing speciHcsdly. liii this kind of^ psychological 
healing, there is a deliberate use ^pf psychological^ interventions 
based on scientiHc or pseudo-scientific rationales, usually derived 
from psychoanalytic theory, and of specific plans of action designed 
to "heal distortions or brokenness of the mind. ^ 

Since in addition to the therapeutic community, psychotherapy is 
the primary approach used in Unitas to effect its goal of 
psychological healing, it is impcfrtant to understand how^his is 
understood and practiced in Unitas. 

Above, Eismann described psychotherapy essentially as a 
systematic way of understanding and dealing with emotional hurts * 
in an empathic re-educative manner. He emphasized the cofrection 
of distorted perceptions through the therapeutic relationship, 
thereby enabling a person to relate mdfl^prbductivel^ people, 
work,^ and life as a whole, ^ttibugh Eismann speaks of re- ^ 
education and th^ correction of distorted perceptions; as essential 

^components of psychotherapy, he appecu'S to give these actiyities 
second place to the reiationship component. Indc<?d, Unitas places 
extreme emphasis on the retaUp^i^ship compdnent, whether or not . 
insight or re-education eyertato;^^^ It is through the experkp9e 
of love in the relaiionstu]^ thajF^^^ or may not mi^us;' 

mark, depending on ^thi^^^^^ component. ,The ^j^^ence^ pF 
psychotherapy r^ides ih the energy of love that is cbniiifltmj($ate^':' 
and respondeid to by the other. This Jove is a force • cbtii^ved of 
as psychological, psychic, and spirmud - which has intrinsically 
psychological effects. Its transmission to anpther generates 

^something life*giving, a healing to some feh brokenness. Love, 
however, can occur independently of psychotherapy as a plan of 
action by itself. It follows, then, that the healer need not be a 
therapist formally trained in certain techniques, with a particular 
body of knowledge and an understanding pf the genesis of the 



problem. Healing forces arc possessed by all people as certain 
••qualities, dispositions, or gifts^* siich as the power to love, to have 
faith and hope. Therefore, we must not necessarily assume that a 
therapist is an effective hciicr for everyone or for dl problems. 

Eisitlann speaks of this hcaUng force as the ••charisma of love," 
a poWer each person his, some more, some less, to influence or 
touch the minds and hearts of others, this love can be intellectually 
or poetically defined, as it has been by faholars, artists^,and 
psychoanalytic practitioners, becoming thereby subjective, elusive, 
limited, attd even contradictory. Eismann prefers to speak of the 
characteristics or ••fruits" of love, expressed through the effects of 
a tiding relationship.; 

It is through a special kind'of relationship that the 
charisma of love energizes and heals the brokenness 
of others. Love is an tittentiveness that listens empa- 
thically; inspire and tomn^nicates faith and hope 
because it l>as this belief in the strength and 
goodness of agother, touched by it and responding 
to jt; accq)ts and allows another to f«l what they > 
. feel without external or internal 
ment; encourages 'the movcmgit of growth though 
not where one might choose to grow oneself; has a 
passionate involvement and ftfith in the process of 
healing, in general, and pointedly the specific person 
one is to heal; ejqpcriences a close, warm feeling 
toward the other, but with an unpossessive love; is 
able to transmit all the foregoing with an authentic 
realness. Love is also nmch that is unspoken md\ 
subliminal. 

Eismann^describes his concept of love as ••an integration of 
Biblical, Buberian, Rbgerian, Adlerian, and psychoanalytical 
thinking." It is an experiential love that' heals, one that aims at 
correcting the arrests and fixations of the past as well as the losses 
and traumas of the present. It is precisely the deprivation of love, 
especially in childhood, that emotional distress ahd mental disorders 
reflect. The greater ia person's deprivation pC^arenting^ love, the 
deeper the levd of substitute parenting he needs in a relationship to 
become whole. Eismann. ^resses"^ that theories of experiential 
psychotherapy -demand this type symbolic parenting with its 
nurturing love, but frequently such a demand frightens a healer, so 
he may find himself, in the name of therapeutic neutrality, 
withdrawing from the very feelings he should be using in healing. 
Yet, Eismann points out that the literature ^explicitly demands that ^ 

..the therapist should enter into communion with ^ 
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* > Vxt ovLt to be healed; vthcrc should be empi^thy 
between the two and Mhe healer should love the 

^ person. Propci^ly undcrstood*il^^^ need 
olj healing, in the ' sense described/ may be the one 
thing decisively . di^rapeutic to the person in need. 
This ••Bubcrian'* jclatcdness is an absolute require- 
ment. The question raisedl is: /is love, as described,^ . 
enough?" If the 'love is em^thic on needed levels, 
is not possessive or exploitive and is genuine, _ 
probably it js^^enough, but it is a controversial point.' 
For the children and families we workWith in Unitas 
•it may b^ enough since we are dealing with multi- 
problem, character-disordered, borderline type per- 
sonalities as well as with neglected and aBused 

, children. The corrective emotional experienctf or re- 
parenting, using a developmental model as a 
framework, appears ta bring about most of#<ehe 
behavioral changes we witness;* L call it ''holding, 
children's hands as they are growing up." 

■ ^ '.^ ' \ :A- 

Eismann points out in this regard that studies of individual * 
family, and group treatment demonstrate vthat supportive behavior 
on the part of practitioners, such as? showing warmth oi: empathy, 
has been found hecesssuy it not sufficient in itself to help people 

■ change. ■■■''■^:-S. " ■ 

Eismann is not arguing ag£unst\)ierapies that ; $tr»^ 
or insight. He comments that ''through 'the kinc( of communion 
that evolves in a loving r^hidqi|ship,;in$ightS'^^n 
be consdously surfaced t^y -^^^^^^^^^ hcaleifv" It is at this point -in 
therapy that emotional at a cognitive level xahv be. 

effected. Eismann's stress on the essential power of love to liifi'js 
bom of his understanding of the literature on healing, liis o\^' 
experience in the flowering of Unitas; and his own individual and 
^oup analysis where he says insight was secondary to the impact pif 
a relationship in bringing out his' own "dormant chariup^ 

Eismann studied under Papanek, an Adlerian Ai^o^. stressed a 
mental health perspective and therapy that emphasizbd£[^ijftj^ 
relatedness, interdependence, and social interest. JI9^q|b9tig the 
^similarity between m/Z/eu therapy and group therapy v<%ismann 
quotes Papanek: * ..fl 



My point is that insight is of ho^avcul^ ^^hm tn^ 
is no healing relationship ifrpm wh^h^^i^id '^nsi^^^ 
springs and that there are many c^i^jw^i^ 
tionship alone can engender chai^j^^ ^^^^ 
of insight. Unless this is undei^odv'tK^^^^ 



give up too soqn on patient^ y^m6x: 




reasons, such as sociopultural background, educa^.^'' , 
tiph, and personal Inclinations, arc not prone to re- ' 
spend to intellectual interprctatioM^^ a^^ 
to gdn insight into their neurotic behavior pattera^ ^ 
...Just as patients improve in individual pspl^hother- \ " 
apy with or without insight so long as a healing rela- 
tionship is operative, so, too, patients may improve 
even more in group therapy with or withtfut insight^ 
through the medium of the helping m/ffew pjoyided 
by the group structure and the regulating activities 
of the therapist^.'' " \ 

iSb, it is Eismann's belief, conunuidpated throughout the system 
of Unitas, that it is throu^ the lo^ relationships within it that 
h^ng is given and taken. He quotes Gordon Hamilton, one of the 
original pioneers in social work education and jpractice: 

. Change in feeling can result from a major experience 
such as a^ happy marriage, through great physical or 
mentid suffering, through a sfgnificant - relationship 

. with one or more persons, or through religious 
experience... So far as we know^U is 
6f a deeply felt experience in^ relationship that 
treatment can aiFfect a person's attitudes towards 
himself and his fellows.^^ 

With his Adlerian frame of reference, it is not difficu)t to, 
understand the theoretical and operatiDnal direction Eismanrf took 
• in creating a mental health program aimed at family repair, the 
creation of symbolic families, and networking. Dealing with a chijhi 
in the context of his.social network, particulariy his family, is basic 
to Adlerian practice. Over time, Unitas has adopted a family- 
focused interpersonal orientation to healing, reflecting the inherent 
capacity or charisma of healing in all people, particularly those 
already bonded in family or friendship networks. 

As/feismann expanded his own thinking and began to draw updn 
the healing forces in children's natural networks, it was logical for 
him to turn-to systems theory in Kcperal and to family therapy iii 
particular. Many of the technique Eismann yses in large circle 
groups^ classrooms, and smaller groups aire obviously drawn from 
family therapy practice, particularly from the thinking of Slatir, 

I^- ■:.>■-■ ■ : - 

' '-^'Vii pi^j^Vjielene;^ Without Insight: Group Therapy as Milieu 

^ ^ Vol. 17, Nov. 1961, pp. IS4-I92, 



i^|^jjiuniltbfet|^^j*^^ I^actice of Social Casework. New.Vork: 
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Minuchin, and Haley.'* Extended family circle sessions are replete 
with ^amity^poinniunications theory skills . in which Eismann, 
building ofi Satir's thinking, focuses oh maintaining an open system 
of dialogue, in order to help children experience clear, direct, and 
congruent communication. Influences from outside sources are 
welcomed- and rules can be negotiated,* in contrast to the'closed 
authoritarian systems in which physical and psychological forces 
operate to impede co-responsibility and co-creativit^. , • . 

Eisrtiann's views of family structure with himself as grandfather, 
older teens as' parents, chifdren as older and younger siblings, 

. together with their clearly formulated hierarchical lines, are a b£^se 
of operation through which support networks on all . levels are 
maintained and tasfs are prescribed. In keeping with such a 
structural approach to the symbolic family, echoing Minuchin and 
Haley, Eismann ^consistently changes the structure of individual 
symbolic families to bring influential symbolic relatives from one 
family to c<5me to bear on children in other families wh^gh have not . 
been able to heal their own members. Eismann says he often does 
this in real family therapy when it is evident that an acting-out 
youngster, for-^xample, may respond to the interest and attention 

.of an admired "uncle. In that case, Eismann will direct the bpy^s 
mother to occupy herself with her well-behaved bu^ friendless 

^daughter and leave the son's management to the uncle who by this 
time has also been included in the family sessions. • • 

In addition to reworking the structures of the symbolic family 
groupings, task assignments; and maintaining an open system of 
dialogue between family members, Eismann encourages the 
strengthening of positive bonds throii^h empathic statements, 
building commonalities among the children, paraphrasing * 
communications, and, abpve all, reframing all communications in 
such a way that defensiveness is neutralized and the positive forces 
of healing are released. For much of this, he is indebted to the 
family therapists. 

When it comes to diagnosis, again Eismann thinks in family 
therapy systems, particularly the concept of reframing. Traditional 

diagnosis, according to Eismann, assumes a negative attitude 

toward patients and their * 'diseases." 



" Saiir, Virginia. Conjoint Family Therapy. Palo Alio, Ca.: Science and Behavior 
Books, 1964. 

Minuchin, Salvador. Families and Family Therapy, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1974. * 

Haley, Jay. Changing Families: A Family Therapy Reader. New York: Grune and 
Slrallon, 1971. 



The way we phrase things determ^^ 
we see a person. Saying "vulnerability" in- 
^ Stead of "pathQlogy" is a way of reframing; • „ 
I do this with-mjuKPrkers; it is wjiat I would 
do in therapy.:. to tap into the Healthy forces*. 

of people, reframe what they say in order for 
them to be able to more comfortably talk ^ 

'about their concerns, releasing their 'positive 
energies. Pathology, beipg negativistic, IS part -- ^ 

of the Freudian tradition.. No wonder Freud 
spoke so much about dealing with resistarice. 
He helped* encourage it. 

Eismann stresses that therapy shoiud -begin^ where the_ch^^^^^^ 
at " This does not, however, preclude gathermg background 
rnforraatibh about the child's cu^eUt life and his expenences In 
o^dTto control and direct the kind of Morniat.on ^oUeged 
Unitas has developed a dcta^l?d form, the "CoingTehens.vp^a^^^^^^ 
Assessment of Children. V It covers basic mf#naUon about the 
cSK statement of the child's problem, his psychological ^d , 
mediS developmental history, his school performance' and h. 
faSlv background and structure. The form is not a §phedule for 
Sg queSs, but a suggested outline of the tjipe of information 
Se meSuS health worker should keep in mind The mformation is 
not collected in one formal intake interview but over a penod of 
time. Explains Eisniann: ~ 

" " There is ho distinction made between diagno- 
sis and treatment; it is an ongoing process. 
There is no diagnostic intake interview >n 
terms of presenting the client with an 

' ' onslaught of prescribed questions. We try to 
' be sensitive to our healing focus from the 

' '., very beginning. 

Eismann offers an example of How this Ph»o«'Phy of 
the positive in a person and in a situation finds translation m 

''or^^^SSg ti.e summer, a group of mothers of some of the 
more disturbed children in Unita? happened to come ^ ^he ^u-g 
during play time. They began to jump rope together, not ^heir 
chUdreii. and from all accounts, were having a wonderful time 
Strict Freudian thinking, according.to Eismann. might interpret the 
behavior of these women as indicative of their ego regr^sion 
thereby placing a negative interpretation on .their play Eisrnann 
nterpretarion of this event, while not ignoring the former 
^ JlrceK focused on the pleasure t women were deriving 
from their play and the company of their peers. He perceived the 



event as reflective qf;s6qal interest and creative spontaneity /.The 
therapist wh|^>^lj«|^ activity in fact viewed the situjj^iQn in 
just this way, encouraging the women to continue. Also,* seeipg^hii> 
as an exCdlent opportunity t<y begin interacting with these wbnifen, - 
she briefly entered their gshhe, which enabled the energies of 
bonding to take place naturally. 

In concluding this section on the philosophical underpinnings of 
Unitas* teaching methods, theological influences are clearly 
integrated with the psychological '•and sqciplogical influences alrieady 
delineated. Although formal religiohvplays no explicit role in 
Unitas, basic Christian notions of , tpve»;knd interdependence find 
voice. In an iaddress to clergy and laity ait the Pastoral In\titu^ of 
St. Joseph's Seminary-at Dunwob(iie,iNew York, in 1976, la^ann 
related the goals and methods of the nifristry to those of Unitas: 

The'nQuestion for the miriisti'y^^n^^ How * 
are people led most effectivdy to become /vi' « 
loving parts of each othiet? Jli^ model of _ 
ministry I pi'opose is reminiisoent of the early 
Church. It is a shared ministry with emphasis 
put on the entire Christian community being 
ministers of ODd's love (and thus His grace) 
to each other. 

Every Christian, indeed, 'every -person 
possesses the charisma of love. It is a given , 
as hunger is a given. For the Christian, tli^ ^ " 
natural charisma of love .becomeis a specially^'';: " 
consecrated power through the grace of i ; 
Baptism. Through this charisma the people of 
God become channels of grace to each other. 

^ ■ ■■ ' 

To build a charismatic conmiunity of love 
first requires the presence brpotentiaility for 
love. . * V . 

...The more love is understood by any one, 

person, the niore possibilities that person has 

to ehergize the latent charismatic powers of ^ 

healing in others. Psychology (particularly 

psychoanalytic theory) has given us profound / ^ 

insights into the nature of love, the effects of 

love on people and the effects of deprivation 

of love. Use of psychological thinking in 

creating and maintaining a community of 

Ipve is a prplfbund way of incarnating God's 

presence. 



..In sum, where you find love shared among 



a comiputtliy; of WPle, you have God*s pre- 
select that's m^^^^ 

Eismann; wha-at 'dfiie tiitte studied to bccoitie a Catholic priest, 
has a strong belief in Chriitij^n values and in the universal need ^d 
capacity for healing and. jqvir^^^^^^ whether it be caviled, 

ministry or healing coninnivnityV it conies as no sut-prise that 
religioiis^ elements and themes arc identifiable in Unftas. ' . 

■■..»■■ • ' ■ ' "■ ■ •. ■ 

: . " " • > . ' ■■ ■ 

C: Underlying Values of Unitas >' . 



At the ba$is of healing and faith in the people - 

lies love, an overarching yaiue/wfoch Eismann useV to encompass a 
number of other vaiucs 'whigh' express the most positive forms of 
hihnan interdipendence. These values include: nurturance of the 
,;pdsiiivci? k^ii the healthy'parts of others; acknowledgement of the , 
• reality of oriel's own and others* feelings; empathy; and openness 
. and dfrectncss of interpersonal communicatioiv. These values readily 
translate into technical principles and skills which Unitas teaches • 
and fosters in its children and caretakers. Each value requires 
sensitivity to the needs of others ahd a desire to understand what 
the otherv;persoif experiertces. ■ - r '^ \ / ■ 

The vftli^esJ* afc which Eismann spe^s cO^e "closest to Adler's 
concept of Cemcln5c/ra/f5ge/M/i/,. trtms^tod lpo 
or fwHng. Adler Writes: v ^ : 7 . ■ ^^^^ * - 

It is almost impossible to^ exaM«^^^ 
J of M ll^crease in sodii I^Ung. the mind im- 

Vri;; . proves/Nor ih|plligenciB is' a communal 
function. The feeling of worth and value is 
heightened, giving courage and an optimistic 
^ view, and there is a sense of acquiescence in 
the common advantages and drawbacks of 
our lot. The'^hdividual feels at home in life . 
and feels his existence to be worthwhile just 
so far as he is useful to others and is over- 
coming common, instead of private, feelings 
of mferiority. Not only the ethical nature, 
but the right attitude in aesthetics, the best 
understanding of the beautiful^and the ugly,- . 
, will always be founded upon t?!r4ruest social - 

; feeling.- ■ rV ; 

)■ ■/ '* An5bachcr?*li^z and Rowcnna- iN^^^ 

' ' . ' of Alfred Adier. New York: Harper and Row, 1964, p: 155. 
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The focys^ -on the positive or healthy parts of others is 4in aspect 
of the Unitas philosophy which Eisdnann claims * sets tlnifas Sipart 
from many itiiental health approaches following a medical niodel 
with empha^s on pathology. Eismann considers ih& pis^chiatric 



by understanding troubled 
in need of psychiatric cafe. 



profession tO' perqetuate an error 
children as ''emotionally sick" and 

Backing up his point of view with his Adlerian fVaitie of i^eference, 
Eismann quotes Dreikurs, a lisading exppn^At of v^erian 
psychology and group therapy: \ -V y ^ V 

' A new professional discipline '^has \emerged : - 7.'- 
^ ./child psychiatry. It is bas^ On an^a^^^^ 

'we cannot share, that chil^renj Who. need tidp . 
■ r > >are ''emotionally sick.*' F'ew of them are ' , 
really $ick;. most are misguided. Whoi^mpst 
qualified to Ijelp them? The teacl^er? 
parent, thdt^counselof, the psychiatrist; the 
social workl^^^^any adult friend or relative.. 
In duf expeuence, any one of thebi can be 
effective in influencing yie child and in\ 
helping him adju$t. The dnturbed child has. 
wrong ideas about, bixrkelf and life and uses 
socially unacceptable 'means to find his place. > 
Everyone who c^krWin his confidence, who ^ 
understand? him, wh<f iart show him alterna- 
tives, can redirecfThechiW.^^ * ' 

Unitas .sti;esses, above all, the inherent value of interdependence, 
a universal gbpd.. The need *of the individual for the group and of 
the grquj} for the individual is recognized, reinforced, celebrated,^ 
£md promoted' eT^licitly and jmplicitly Within the program. The^ 
Unites, brand of imerdepehdence einptill^izes^andiv^ withp .l:he 
group context' with each, person resjponsiblc for not only his or /her . 

• own wclfar^ but alsi> that of others. ThU responsiUjlity for others * 
cpirries with it the difficult task; oi fostering tlidr strmgths, enabling 

. theih to function whoUy in their liv^rsw Social life ckn *be 
conceptualized, then, as the interplay Wwceh the forces of self- 
interest and. concern for others, an interplay within polarities which 
are toiistdntly t^aged ahd balanced for th^ survival of both t)ie 
group! and^lke iniilivi^d^ {. ^ . ^ 

Mutual dependence does: not' mean that members take oyer each 
other's functions: TTiusj no^fhember is to talk for or act for any 
other naember. Unitas puts it this way: Help your brother, tp do it 
for himself. To ''hdp**; the other persbn, to the extent that his owh 

•.^,v.^.V..v.v . , . , ■ . • :;- ".. 

" DrAkurs, Rudolph, f^ychology in the OdModm. New' YoHiT Harper and Row.o 

• 1968, p, iic. * ' ' ^ 



capacities for self-care and for ^aring^ for others w9^^^ 
' would destroy the other ' person as an. individual -Witjf ; a distinct 
S': identity. 1^^^ of .autpnc*r)y>tmd indm . 

;t^Uality,-bec6mes m - 
-^-4ea)ly been helped at ajl. The two ppliMities tlie ihdi^iduaf*arid the 
group -- cannot alwayi/harnioni^e, however/ since individual needs 
may run counter to group , needs, at aAy moment in the ongoing 
interaction. While the aim of^Unitas is to promote the mental 
health , of ttte" individual child;^thp preferred means for doing this « 
v:involve activation of the gfouFTot community. The uppermost aim' 
. ^hen is to maintain group functiomng -in^^^^ which vvill 

: ^^ovide a.sense.of belonging for the children. The indiyiduaU thus, 
becontes subordinated to the group for his or h4r pwri w^are. We 
/ come full cirde when^^ realize that this intercfependence is , based 
•'^ essentially on th^. belifff^iifat people can heal one another through 
- their charisiiia-br "feift of healing, v " . » 

An example'bf a:'^^vay this interdependence is fostered on a one- 
to-one lev et, with repercussions^ on the group level, is through the 
pairing of trojiblcd children with teenage caretakers., Raul, a 14-year 
old who has been in Unitas fot/a little 'over a year, lives two doors'^ 
away from David, ^ troubled 10-year old. JBismann determined that 
David', one of the niore disruptive and needy children in Unitas, 
wbiil,d benefit from frequent igentle contact with an ••oldq'" male 
. figure;, Linking David with Raul, who .is closely supervised by 
VEi^msmfn and supported by. other teens and trained staff, appeared 
to..yhe' a solution. Rad to check in on David every 

day, to play with^him after.school, bring hiratfood, engagehim in a . 
variety x)f ^activities in *a one-to-ant relationship in order to - 
' promote bonding between himself and the-Aoy. No pressure is:^ 
placed on David to dfeal with his problems; rather he Js learning 
first that he has a friend in Raul, someone he can;turn to if there^^is 
a problem. Raul tallcs of *hoW. frustrating it is to^w6rK^ >vith D%jd 
and how he tfr^s , of reaching out to liim only to be repeatedly 
'' rejected. The t«en ;gr6jip , in which Raul participates (miadetiip of 
symbolic mothers", ^ind fathers) steps in to help Raul figure out his 
, awn-' and David 'iyneeds. After lengthy discussion, "Raul feels 
ehcouraged to cpriljinue with Davids recognizing both |^e strides 
David has made ^n^^the difficulties being faced. Raul is growing^ 
.^-^rom his experience with David and withVthe feroup^^^ „ 
benefits from his - interactiogs with Raui.^The group of teenagers ^ 
.'also profits in learning' how to help Raut;%id feel closer tp'Tiim. 
• Eismann pften points out* how satisfying Mt can be .to make a 
connection with another pei^'n, to feel that ;you have been able td 
help that individd^l move forward in his or hier life. ^ 

Finally, handmaiden to the vialues of love; imerdependeh^, and 
individuation within the groiip context is the value of. mastery. 
Mastery, achievement in the 5ense of jpntrol in the iffdividual, 



, artistic, or physical realms (including athletics, dance, or physical - 
fitness); is emifliasized as a means to foster ^the. more bask: values.' 

^Mastery of the intenJerson^i aspects of' life -- constructively open 
communication, effective give-and4ake of emotional and material 
supplies,,ind caring for each other and for oneself, within the inter- 
persdnal 'contexL^ is tjhe primary goal. It is through a contfol over 
one's world - whether thrdtigh learning to tumble on the mats or - 
tqi speak up in a gfoup of peers - lhat the child begins to gain self- 
cbnfidenqe, necessai^ to be a whole person relating to others.: 
Eismann's view is that .a child's lack of mastery - of interpersonal 
or .materially-based. skills.-; is a sign of his more basic psychological* 
deprivatiom The gaining of a sense of mastery, then,, becomes' a 
way for chlldren'to have positive experiences in relation to others; 
as they'gain, too, a sense or^belonging tO;a caring group! 





HEALING MODALITIES 
At^D TECHNiQUES 

In the previous chapter we described the philosophical baci^- 
ground of Unitas' cencept.of a healing force inibedded in human 
relationships. This section disdusses how healing takes place; that is, 
the specific therapeutic system^ and techniques developed by Unitas 
to treat its children. Vital to the understanding of tht healing 
process is the importance, of the family as both a symbol of healing 
and a vehicle for bringing.it about. 



A/ JTi6 Extended Family Circle as Community 

The ext^ded family circle is the one therapeutic mode of Unitas . 
which brings together its philosophy, its therapeutic techniques, and 
all its chUdren, teenager^, and staff . The extended family circle also 
' dramatizes thie social structure of Unitas, clearly revealing its 
hierarchy br'atithority. In the fanwly circle two symbolic systems are 
combined: the family Md rituai, the former becoming the base 
which is manipfliilated and played upon by the latter . ' 

'•Fdmily organisatioh and ritual ^'^^w^ used in Unitas to promote 
interdependence/ Everyone 'has a title which denotes the person's 
role in the group. Each family role carries with it responsibilities 
^ and expectations for behavior. The -large family is decentralized into 
' smalK^onbolic families to permit an i|idiyidual sense^'of belonging 
without anonymity^ Decentralization spre2^ds the source of control^ 
with Unilas teens aning as deputres for ^Eismann, ,,thc 
**grandfathcr" »6f the extended family^ It also allows for some 
degree of flexibiUty to accommodate, the^needs;'^^ kinds of 

children and different parenting styles among the teenagers. 

,0- ' ■■'.•■>'' \* '> ■ , ■■ : 
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The drama of the extended family cirple ritual, based on the 
symbolic family structure, is a communicative as well as ap 
aesthetic act, functioning to reinforce "values which serve to unite 
the group and to provide xeassUrance and relief of tensions 
prevalent in everyday life. It Comprises everything from Eismann's 
poetic introductions and conclusions in family circle meetings, to 
the formation of the circle, and to, the various standard directives 
and invocations, such as **I will know you are ready (to hear me 
speak) by your silence." Ritual also includes the mundane regu-, 
larities of ordinary procedure, such as meeting in the same place on 
. certain days and at certain times, and sitting with the same pepple. 

The extended family circle convenes once each week during the f 
school year and four times each week durifig the suniifner. The 
children, assisted by their symbolic relatives, arrive at the appointed 
hour and go to their appointed places in the Unitas circle. As soon 
as everyone is seated in the circle there may be as many as 120 
children and 30 teenage and adult caretakers present Eismann 
begins the meeting. Sitting with slightly bowed head, Eismann 
suddenly looks up. "When you're ready I will koow by your 
silence." The group quiets down, hushing each other, parents 
arranging their children in tight clusters about, themselves alon|-the 
circle ^border. , 

' This is Unitas. It is a program that helps children to 

help each other... 

Although the wbrSs may vary from session to session, the meaning 
remains constant. Some children are creating a small disturfiance 
Which has* not yet been quelled by their family members. Eismann 
turns his head towards them, raises, his voice and points: "Did you 
'he^fjfne over theref' The circle is once again quiet, and Eismann 
. continues: - 

It's a program that helps children to help each other... 
tt's like in a family where: all the members help each 
^ other so that Mpm doesn't have to do all the work. 

So. that not ^11 the work has to be done by the aunts 
and uncles or brothers or sisters. It's a great big 
family made up of little families. • 

He speaks easily but emphatically, enunciating clearly, as might a 
minister, not needing to shout to be heard by his respectful and 
attentive audience. Motioning with broad round arm movements, he 
directs his^^ttcntiort to each of the clusters of children and teenage \ 
parents: , * ^ / - ^ 

There's a family over here. And there, ^ see another • 
family...Over there, there's a family... ' ^ 
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Soon, all of the fifteen families have been distinguished. 

Unitas is ti&de up of families to be one big family. 
We break bread together^ A loaf of bread can be 
broken in pieces, but is still a loaf of bread. One big 
family divided in smaller families, but still one big 
family. Bread is for the ndurishment pf the body. . 
. We are here to nourish and help each other. Fwil^ 
now look\around to make. eye contact with every 
single person. ^j/^ 

Eismann lifts his arm and points straight out, slowly sweeping it io 
single out everyone in the circle, looking intently at each person as 
he passes^ remaining fixed on that person until eye contact Is made. 
Occasionally, a child must be prodded and directed to look at 
Eismann, who Ist waiting, pointing at him. As Eismann does so, 
each child seeniis to emerge from the crowded circle, as a distinct 
ihdividual, sinious and dignified. Eismann asks that those who hav^ 
something to say:^taise thei^ hands when eye contact is made. 
Perhaps ten children raise their hands. One introduces friends to the 
group; another comj^ains that someone has not visited herrin. a 
long time; another explains that he must leave early today ^nd 
hopes the group will understand. A staff member, reminds everyone 
to pick up their garbage and place it in the trash cans before they 
leave. Much pf what is brought up is mundane, apparently tfivial, 
and some children . yawn and fidget. Eismann carefully listens and 
responds, to each word, dignifying the speaker with his indivj.dual 
attention^' v 

On thiis particular day, Eismann has, decided to lead the circle 
into a discussion of the family and friendship. 

As you know, the reason we have families is so that 
the children can be taken care of. Our mothets and ' . 
fathers take Care of .us in the family. The reason we 
have families is so that the' children can be takjen ^ 
care of. . ' 

Repetition, within one meeting and from meeting to me^ng, 
emphasizes the important messages of Unitas, assuring that they, 
will not be lost, and creates continuity from one session to the next. 

Who in the family takes care of us besides our * 
mothers and fathers? 1 . 

A boy from Carlos* family Vafses his hand and responds:^ 
"Everybody in the family.** Eismann repeats, "Everybody in the' 
family; Yes. Like who?** The boy, unsure of himself, finds safety 
his first answer, "Everybody.** Eismann, seeing the difficulty 
this child is.having, but not wanting to focus On it at the moment,*' 
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again repeats the response, and turns his attention to the larger 
circle"So, you say that everybody helps in the family. Who else?" 
An eight-year-old Puerto Rican boy responds, "The aunts and 
-iliincles." Although relatively little has been said, Eismann takes this 
ppportunity to summarize Uie interactidi^ SO' 

Okay, so we^have a thought going. In a family the 
aunts and uncles take care of us, and everybody^ 
helps out. Who else helps take care of the family? 

Alina, a nii^year-old girl, bellows out, "The older brothers and 
sisters." A few minuj^s later, the grandfather is added to the list of . 
those who help outi4n the family and a short discussion of the 
grandfather's role follows. One boy comments that the grandfather 
separates the children when they fight. This ideai smooths a 
transition into^a discussion of what to do when a fight begins. 
Morfe children and teenagers are now eager to participate but 
Eismann does not allow a . flowing, open discussion to develop. He., 
seizes upoii every statement, taking every word jmd every child 
serioiisfy j^hd deserving of full attention. 

Lisa^ V bashful girl in the swbnd^^gradc,. wants ^^t^^ say something 
but scCTjis unable to raise lierV^^ shcj pan be heard. 

Eismann now works to helbMicf spc^: uig^.;- fi^^ for this 

young newcomer to Unitas; • in ■ jfrpnt of 'over7jbn|Jiluhdred people. 
He does not directly encouragi? ji<ar iiumself;.buX^^^^ first of 

all, her friend Maria, to help her ans^wsr thorough encpi}ra|^ement, 
not by answering for her. Eismann the1iL^ijgnih4s^^^^^^^^^ 
are here to help each other, to Iftive mxiixmiiiQ^^^ 
many attempts, Lisa manages nervously to express heift^ioughL^ 
the group. Eismann tells the family, "She has done woriclerfialy^r 
And w^ want to help her do it even better." Lisa has been helped 
to speak up publicly, praised for doing-it, and encouraged to 
continue to work on this. 

The discussion now centers on how to resolve a /fight, not 
necessarily within a family, with children offering solutions to a 
hypothetical situation which Eismann describes. lie has the group 
imagine that Nelida was very upset because someone was calling her 
names, and then asks the family members what they would advise 
^er. Jn typical fashion, Eismann repeats what each child says, both 
to check that he understood and to reinforce the communication. 
' Now and then he steps in to make a point as when Henry suggests 
that Nelida **call him a name back." Eismann pointedly asks, 
"You mean give them a taste of their own medicine? Whattdo you ' 
think would happen if you called him a name back?" Henry thinks 
for a moment, then concedes, "There'd be a fight." This line of 
reasoning is dropped since it is obvious that retaliation will not 
resolve the problem. 
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Next/ a girl suggests that the children who are fighrtpgr'^'tp. 
older person to talk about their problem. To ^mph^\2^':^\h\sy!^^ 
Eismann asks Terry, an experienced Unitas "parent'i-^' jtt^^^^^ 
what the girl has just said. Paraphrasing is frequentlyjmi>K) 
Unitas, especially if the emotional content of the utterait*: Uii^^ 

To emphasize the importance of friendship and cofrinji^^ 
Eismann selects children from different Unitas fwm^is^i ^iti^^^ 
them to choose others in their families to talk to aboiit>tjie: 
on their minds. With their partners, these children :'<^pm^v^^^^ 
center of the large circle, where they are instructed'^tPfTac*^^ 
other to talk. With role models in front of them, eyier/one^^ 
large circle is asked to do the same thing within their;krnflfll-^ 
unit. Eismann then summarizes: 

Everybody needs a friend. Sometimes you cari fiiid^ ^A^ 
friend in your real family at home. TTiat's .igfejErt^f^ 
Sometimes you can't. No big deal, ThatY-p^ 



; Sometimes you. can find a friend outside^O^f-ypufv^^^^ 
family. Something you can do when yoii g^':iaie;r^ii^^^^ * 
what was suggested over here — you canvgOflp;;^ 
frieitd to talk about what happened. ^v;^^ 

Eismann pauses, looks around, and continues tO fha^ 
dear. . ' ' ■•'^-''-v^:'^'-''^^^ 

To make sure that you've really un<ieF$f<i6^^^^^^^^ 

I've just said, caii anybody say v/haV-ii^A^ 

just said? * A'^ • ^]r^:''': ■ .c : '^'^ 

After a silence, Douglas, a psyehoclramatist vyApij|^as Vo^ his i 

time at Unitas for the past year^ responds^ ;?^^€n^;V^ 

don't keep it to yourself. Takffit. 10: ^ fn^n^b^^T^is^ > 

"Who heard Douglas?"* Julio repeats what';tJpi)^m . 
-severe^l other chlldreri do the same, . e^h. «!ajge|vtp 'S^i<iw^.t)^iat^:^ ;^ 
, she has Uh^CT^tobd arid- remembdretf the^meissjigef /^^^^^^^^ 
On^this positive note; Eisinarih artnpunces. tli 

The children have. iabovU 45 .nfinuie^/^Ulyifiye^ 

independently, not- nece^arily»^witK their si^^fe^^ 

in indoor and outdoor ijSpprt^, ipai^jtirig^J^^^ 

board games, and blpck^.. t . ; '■ ' ■.■::V:^''v/;^:^^\^ ' 
The circle reconvenes^ briefly* at Sr tSV^.F^^^ 

many months;' Eism^ann explicitly ju'Stififes'tjS«^^^ 

to the group. / * '■ 

The reason-'.We^ i^e^t. at the end li;l& -l^is^^^^^ ipvrcic 15^ i : 
to give any 4asj; ifliriute messdges^;y<>^^^^^ 

' haye» the 'lost-and-rfouridv If a ;; 

wliat it was'andif anyone fpij.irti3;|iri^ \ 

it^was. Pll;go ground ihe circie^^^^^ : 
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it is that you lost or found. 

A pencil is reported missing, a blue jacket is found and returned to 
its ovmeri who, after urging from his family, thanks -the boy who 
found it. {Sally, a symbolic mother and psychodramatist, asks one 
of her children on the other side of the room why she has not come 
to sit with her family. She suggests that Anna speak with her about 
it afterwards. Eisniann pulls together the session in his comment to 
Sally. ' 

I like your idea-that when someone has a problem 
they might like to talk to someone about it , fhbrings 
us back 10 what we were talking about. Maybe if . 
Anna has something she*d like to talk to you about,, 
. you could get together and she could tell you about 
it. That brings us back to what we were talking 
about before. 

Today is' Margaret^s last day at Unitas and she expresses her 
sadness about leaving. Once each week for two years, Margaret has 
been volunteering her time as an rjtrt therapist, working with 
children." during play time. The circlie' applauds as they often do 
when someone makes an announcement of an important life 
change, such as a birthday. But the applause this time^ is half- 
hearted. Eismann interrupts the group's response: . r;^ : C 

It*s hard to clap when someone yo^ knb^* if leaving; - ^ 
us. It*s kind of hard tD:^lap. I feel sad. Margaret 
has been here for two y/sars... v 

Margaret readily agrees to Eismann 's request that she leave her 
phone number and address with him so that anyone who wants to 
can contact her. To the group, Eismann then ad^: "If you want to 
say anything special to;^l»rgaret you can say it to her in your own 
speciaT^ w4y/| Gbod$yc;iare sard' and th6 children are encouraged to 
recoghize this, but thSy are also taught that bohd^»;with^^p^ 
love remain strong even though the people may l5e'>g6ne.; • 
Once each May, at the time when the social work students 
complete their year of internship at Unitas and other mental health 
workers leave, the program conducts a "breaking of the bread" 
ceremony, the lessons of this ceremony, held as part of the 
extended family circle meeting, are the lessons of Unitas: human 
interdependence, the unity of life, and the strength of loye. A Ipaf 
of bread becomes the symbol of the Unitas family and friendship. 
Each year Eismann tells a tale - fashioned on a Biblical story 
(Luke 24) enacted in pantomime by the teens in the middle of^the 
circle of two men on a country road, saddened by the death of 
their friend. Before his death, the friend would take bread, break 




it, and give it to the twa men, saying, **Eat this bread and 
remember me and I will be with you." A stranger speaks with the 
travelers on the road, then takes a loaf of bread and shares it with 
them. When they look into the fade of the stranger, they see that he 
is thdr friend. - " 

When you break bread, remember each other. The 
bread is not many breads, it is one loaf of bread. 
We are one family. But know that you can take the 
bread and break it into little pieces. The bread and \ 
we are alike. If we break the behead and share it with 
each other, then it's like having a piece of each 
other. Today, we break bread as a sign of friend- / 




Eisnriann instructs the symbolic parents who are leaving to break 
l^read with the family and remember them. The symbolic mothers 
and fati^rs are then asked to come to the cent^ ot the Unitas 
circle t6>T€ceive lpayei of bread. Eismann hiahdis' every "parent" a 
piece of bread, telling each of them, "Fe^cf yofirself and feed your 
children." But first, ^LS/Jt^e^ ^grandfather'^^^of the family an^ the 
''father" of the Unitai parents, he breaks off a small piece of the 
loaf for the *'parent" to give to his "child." When all the 
"parents" have their loaves of bread in hand, they are instructed, 
for the entire extended" family to hear. 

Mothers and fathers, when I give you the bread, 
break off chunks for me aunts, uncles, and. older 
children. Don't break the bread'' for everyone'!^ Let 

' . tiij aunts, uncles, and older children share the Jbrj^ad 

-y ■ -With the younger children. 
' \ ■ -^f't ' 

Mwhers and 'jF^.thers/ teach your children that whei?:^: 
ever they take bread and qat it, it is a sign of Ipye v • 
and friendship. Go and show your children... . 

The children cannot contain their excitement any longer; they 
drown oulv Eismann's sentence with their eager convers^itioh, 
exclamatfpnsV and pursuit 6/ their ^parents" as they return to their 
sniall>faAiily groupings. - , ' ' 

• As trie .extended family cifcle continues, children exijress' their 
.feelings of love >nd friendship toward the symbolic parents who afe ! 
' leaving. No negative . ft^tings emerge during this time. Anti-social, 
nori-grbup-o.riented feelhigs. "are actively discouraged within the 
large group sessions by thfe lack:of attention they, receive. The boy 
who suggested that NeljLda retaliate in kind against the person who. 
called her names was pointedly discouraged from pursuing that way 
of thinking. Just, as Unitas attempts, to evaluate its participants and 
their behavior in the healthiest, most non-pathologic light, so, top. 



it seeks to cultivate the strengths within them, accentuating the 
positive and subordinating the negative. ,^ 
In addition, Unitas teaches its children important social inter- 
actional skills. Within indiyi4ual therapy or family therapy, where 
participants are constant and therapeutic interaction is ongoing for 
all, it would be appropriate to express anti-social, hostile 
sentiments. However, within 4he very large group composed of a 
changing cast of characters^ it is inappropriate to encourage 
negative fcfel&igs, which is not tc^ deny their existence. Rather, it is 
to suggest that they need not be foremost in highly ritual, social 
situations. TmpHcit is the idea that childreasufferirjg from a lack of exter- 
nal structure neal to develop intemali^ conyqls, aL capacity for planning 
and foresight, reflection upon feeUngs, ability to concentrate^. and ele- 
mentary social skills. The extendcd'family circle provides xhildren with a 
highly structured environment in which they may learn ft) handle inter- 
actional problems effectively, focusing oh the goal of creating greater 
harmony, friendship, and love.. 

There are two ways, not mutually exclusive, to view the fact that 
Eismann has been the sole director of the meeting thus far. Firsf, it 
might be argued that, as the main force behind Unjtas, he has the 
training and experience to run the sessions with great facility. 
However, there are times when Eismann, for reasons of health or 
other comniitments,'cannot be present at a session. Dyring these 
times, the reponsibilitAr: for leading the meeting falls on oiie of the 
experienced teenagi^y'*parents." Although of them 'lias been 
fojinally instructed'^.iri; leading 130 people in a Tamilyvdirl^, each 
hasvgrbwn up in.Unititft and/learned its lessons well. <ttris- leads to 
; the second: view of Eismanh's;^^ the meeting/ These 

structured i^essions and Eismann*s behavior within them function as 
mddets f6r* the teenagers in the organization of ritual therapeutic 
meetings. Jhe older te?nage boys emulate Eismann as the elder of 
the family,' and it is reasonable that they aspire to be like him, to 
direa the sessions as he does. It comes as no surprise, then, that 
inner-circli teenagers speak of planning to become psychologists^ 
arid social workers when they get older. Training in Unitas, just as 
thefapy, does not take place only in formal sessions, although these 
are extremely important in instructing the teenagers in psychological 
concepts and[ skills. 



B. Individual Therapy 

. . . , . 

Individual treatment sessions include psychotherapy proper and 
one-to-one interaction centered around an activity, such as playing 



ball or helping a child with his homework. This type of treatment 
may take place on a regularly scheduled bdsis, from time to time» 
or in times of crisis only. The place of treatment may be, one 
of the Unitas offices at St. Athanasius^ the street/ or the client's 
home/Clients include children, families, :and teenage workers^ Most 
of the clients, especially the teenagers,: are averse to the idea of 
being in/therapy, refusing to be seen on a regular basis^ From 
January through May of 1980 Unitas determhied that an average of 
41 children were seen for individual psychotherapy approximately 
three times every month. 

Individual treatment aipis to prepare the child for entrance into a 
therapy group. This may also be a first step toward drawing the 
child's biological family into treatment. Some children aretmablarto 
^articipiate in a group modality for the following reasons: . . - 

1) They are children who enact their conflicts through, bizarre or 
viole nt , gr o ss motor b ehavior or vocalizations, and would be 
disruptive to lhe group. They are unable to abide by basic rules or 
order without whi(;h there can. be no constructive group -interaction. 

r^) The parents are non-cooperative regarding treatm|ent either as 
participants in family' therapy or in permitting their 6hild to take 
part in ^roup.: /' j • . 

3) The problem of tjie particular child^ may not be appropriate , 
fpf resolution in a group context either because the nature of the 
iihild's life expedience ind depHva^ns require tHe ,^losene^s £md 
.intensity of a ohe-to^ne approach, or because the problem pertains 
' to private matters that could not benefftally be' shared Vith otherjs, 
such as in the case of sexual prol)lems. ^ 

The aim of individual treatment is usually to establish a firm 
rapport between one child and one worker.-^ubsequentlyi this bond 
can be used by the worker to lead the ctiilcl into the family cirjile 
and the' play activities, or into a smA\i therapy groiip. 
The bond betweeh worker and chiicl^can'^ also |)e ifted to respond to 
the child individually when he provokes a crisis in the group.' An 
example is provided by a core group member: i' 

One afternoon, Doc^as so fed up w^th Bob's disre- 
spectful behavior that^' out of. character and regret- 
iing it afterwards, he swatted him right in front of 
the fa)r^]y circle. Bqp ^¥as infuriated With shame and" ' / 
seized a chair with which to hit Doc. He would have v 
done it had not Csirlos, who had formed a bond 
with Bob, intervened. Carlos rose, walked oyer* to 
^Bob and said in a low, calm voice, *^Ait the chair 
down." Bob put the chair down. Carlos often uses a 
strategy with Bob that Doc recommends. This is tp 
distract him before the storm breaks by taking him 



- in a digplay af ? l orai rn itininnity tnental healtk center, Eismann 

In play, individually or in grcdips, behavior more 
' * than talk is Ithe rn^mn of cpinmitoication. But how 
pr&doiJ^.it'is^Tdr a^ 

In llplay, children synthesize Ui^r out«* cxpencrices; 
: y^^^^ upsets through repetitive play; 

subliniate ulH^nal and aggresd cphsuice 

t sefif-estecm through masteryrestablish rules of order 
and norms of fair play; learn teamwork in pursuit of 
a goal; learft to absorb losing as well as enjby 

• winning; develop ever increasing levels of sodaliza- 

tioh; develop coojjeration as well ai autonomy; and • 
develop a sense of initiative as J^ey overcome a sense 
' of helplessness. r 

In a therapeutic setting,-* actjrities best suited to 
accomplish these goals are chosen. But not only is 
play chosen for its naturaJ r^arativc function, but 
equally for opportunitiesVrf offers for interptetations 
A of the meaning of behavior as it shows in the 
. ^ context of play interaction. \. 

Each play therapy gi:oup at Upitas consists of 4 to ij^^children, aH of 
whom have been referred by the school they attend. The children, 
have a range of difficulties from two or three of the broad Unitas 
problem categories - acting but,: withdrawn, or atypical. The 
groups meet once a w*ek for one and a half hours in a local school 
during class hours: During the 19f78-79 academic ycar,/five or six 
' groups met, one in St. Athanasius and the others in P.S. 39.. The 
group leaders iu-e the B.A.^leyel social workers, the MSW social 
work students, and Gcotge,*a core group youth worker. They are 
supervised by ©smann^ who is not^ dirwUly involved in the play 
therapy itself . 

The worker picks up. each child from his classroom when it is 
time for the therapy session. The groups always meet in the same 
place r- in oner of the school guidance suites,* the nurses' office, or 
in ah empty classroom, the end of the school year marks the 




f tci^inatjbn/pf the^^ the child's family 

Vv btit^vmade' by that. t^^ child may 

vVa^^ in meetings ^yith 

'|he faiml^^^ will continue in a newly .constituted . 

y j^^^ if ;the teacher requests it. Stekas 

• rq5k)rts'fhsit^^ do better in these 

Jgroups Ihm^ as measured *^by* teachers' 

iatihj^ of thdr studehts/^^ participation tn the 

^iciauy ^ibgt^jS^ who pailicipated- showed-no 

' " imprcwremeftt . . , * 

TTi Unit^ /^y* therapy jcadef comes to the school with a 
**suitcaise as a traveling clinic,'^ according tb Eismaiih, stocked with 
~ the materials of play "therapy: drawing piaiper, pencils, crayons, 
; . small plastic fecrtfi and jungle animals, a toy telephone, clay, toy 
^ soldiers, a ball -br two^ ^nd jacks. Ko board garner are included 
since they are considered td^ afford only **iow 'level therapy." They 
/ are provided only for.:vtho$c children fo^^ less structuried toys 
too threatening, dicitipjg frightening: fantasies in a particular 
chilJ. Suai children will be seen *fifeferably on a one^o-one basis . 

tn in gro^p sessions.^ ; V r- 
e role of the worker is t8 connect, what he knows about the 
child's pa|^^*T^^ iroy materials 

coni^^;<jf his .fi^ things to the chif 

help them; unmrstana >yhatvthey a^^ why. 
connect Jus obsetivatiOTV of ^a^^^ child's play with'the 

cpncerris;pf other cljildren in>tbe group, perhaps.clarifying what the 
child is doing, in IfSfhis 'of hi$ Or her/roi£ in the^roup: Thus, if the 
child is u^irig^ a ji^nglp a^m,2fl tct'>ttack a faip aD|inaL the worker, 
maty observe' that the , other ;chfldren m^^^ sbmetipes feel like the 

ifarm animal When t^is^^^^ v I v- 

The.worJ(fer*s Iriterpretadoiis feihain close to theVchild^ symbolic 
leVel. 'TCtis activity by putting 

into wor^s what the chiid is expressing;, throurii play while using the' 
chiWii^wn metaphor* 6ther>yjse, According uffismann, "You will 
lose tlie"H<|d. ' '^^, worker perceivA^the child 's play 

in^ ternrts -^f-iia^^rifl^^ the mother, he. will refrain from 

sayingi * -Maybe tfi^lt^^ at home," since the child 

is playing, with toy pigs, ^ mother Jdoll. Instead, the worker will 
comment to the g,r(H)p^ a^^ "The little pigs are scared of the 

mbth'er pigi'' L^ate^^ with the human 

moti^er is clbser to the chil^d^s conscious thought, the worker* may 
^rpp the word I'pig'I fn talking a feareid niother. 

•What happens if the ihildrenvfiglk over thf materialsT-jReHnissive- 
ness does not reign. PlAy'grqup tlterapy is not a purely cathartic 
experiertge behayiorally yfthoui Ionizations of any kind: A . major 
aini/is to strengthen and build ttjie child's ego functiohing^that is, 

W-' •' ■ 'v.i^ ■■".-•■'■■^ .A ■ ' \ ' <• :^ . 




to teach jiim to take certain realitiesy such as 4ime limitations 
respect for materials and ;other people, into account before, ^cting. 
The major strategy to. achieve this, reflecting* the Uriitas belief in 
•interdependence/is t6 help the children to be helpers and controllers 
of each other. Eismann considers this a unique^ contribution to play 
therapy. Rather^th^n splVe- the problem at hand, he urg^s the 
children to seek solutions: themselves by teaching them how to deal 
Vith each other, telling them what to say and . when. Eismann 
presents it as foUoVs:/- 

Two children dre fighting over the use of the jungle 
animals. What is to be done that will be both thera- ^ 
peutic and sound social conduct? The worker ■ 
observes: "Yotrboth want the jungle animali. Two - 
people want th^3ifine thing at the same tim^^^ 

In the parlance of clinical interviewing, the worker is "reflecting" 
what is going on. A deceptively siftrtple tool, but far removed from 
head-on attem^^ do something about the situation, sucli as, 
"Well, wait until she is finished, then you can have your turn *' 
Eismann continues: ^ 

The worker then turns to' the other children 1^^^^^ 
group. "What can they dp about this?" If no one 
* comes up with anything, the worker may cue the 
child himsdf: ''I hav^^^ 

Ask him how long he*s goinj^io^'^fty with it. He -^i-. 
says he d#esnnjsnQw2JIto^ 'Well, wjien / 

you^WyiirisJfcdrcjm^ y^ 

Always' more important for Unitas than the immediate solulibn 
of any problem is to convey to the child and mak«f his own the 
attitude that th^e are reasonable ways of accomplishing things 
through the child's own resources, to build up a; repertoire of 
behaviors that will provide the child with flexibility find a sense oj^ 
compefence. ^d .self-cdnfidtjnce; and that will, above all, bpng 
children together in harmonious Mationships setting for 
their Uyes outside and in the future. " ■ ' 



p. Classroom Therapy 



Each year, Eismann runs classroom therapy groups at St. 
Athanasius. In 1978-79 he led two such groups.^The classroom 
group is . run along the same lines as the family circle. Eismann 
opens the meeting with the same ritual: "The reason we're'^meeting 




tpgetherjfis to talk abou! the concerns that sixth grade peop!e have 
■>bpiM lots of ^ingS.-V As in t^p family circle, he directs his 
;att^iion arouna the classroom, pointing to each student, acknow- 
ledging those who vol untejiri^o^^ay^m^^^^^ consists 
of ciassroorrt and^-^rg^erpersonal incidehts or particular stuSents' 
' attitudes and behaviors. Sometimes JEismanft^ontiniies a discussion 
of a topic raised in a preyj^us session, ' ' • 

One goal of the classroom therapy ]*,sessions is familiar, dis ^^ta^^^d 
by Eisrtiann: 

...let rae go into that classroom owhere thos^ pgoblem 
. ■.kids are together with the other kids who, you say 
are not p^blem kids. And let me see how 1 can ^ 
work together wfth 4hat whole clas®and the teacher 
and try to create a climate in Jne class so that the 
trpubled kids can be helped hot so much by nje, but 
by what I stir up in the^healthsLkids to have' a^ 
influertce onjhepxher^. ^ 

A closely_relatfed aim, just recently undertaken, is "networking" 
^'The^ildren, putting them in strudured ccffitact with each other, 
class to class, grade tp grade, by establishing, for example, regulai*-* 
meetings- l;ietween upper and lower graders. In 1980-8^, 18 upper 
graders at St. Athanasius were linked to 36 lowej. graders who had 
a vairiety of academic and intjppersonal groblems, as perceived by . 
their teachers, ^uch linkages, organfeed around tutoring after 
school, aim to create a friendship bond for these needy young 
children. The older ■''mentors" are supervised by Eisihann in order 
to achieve the goal pf this pairing arrangement, namely, to heal 
loneliness, shyness, or attention-getting behavior thrpugh a friendly 
relafidnship ^yith an older person, . ^ ■\" 

r ; -In*the classroom group, the elementary sJchool teacher must be 
present not as a co;4eaderL with Eismar^h, but as a 
^ Concomitant semmafs with teachers alone are conducted to further 
their .understanding of the group sessions and to provide them with 
ongoing supervision of their pwn work with pupils., "\ ^ 

- A brief description; follows of a portion of ai classroom therapy 
session conducted by Eismann with thirty children in a sixt)i grade 
class and their teacher. Toward the end of this class therapy 
^session. Carmen finally' works up enough ;cpurage to bring up 
. something that has been bothering her very muchS^tjthers have been- 
a speaking their minds, perhaps providing Carmen with the encour- 
agement she peeded. Sh« tells of how she had* an argument; 
yesterday with Martha in the'luqchroPm and accidentally broke her 
eight dollar record, which she now has to replace. She expresses 
how. angry she is >at Martha who always seerns to have the 
advaritage. A strugglis now occurs 'between the twd jgirls, eaqh 



' expressing her anger at the other'. Eismaiin 'intemipts. gaying, ^ ^ 
V ••Yoiire both an^^, . perfiaps «^en huiit, but screaming r^t edfch ^ 
other is not helpful. Ut's try afiother way/' Eism^^n 'then a«ks 
each girl toJthirik o^^o thirfg^she does,nbc like about the way the 
,Vother treats^her andSwb s^y them to each '*Dther. barmen begms by^ 
statingQhat Martha.thinks sjie is best in every^ing; a show-off who ' 
/^thinks she can get any boy in the schopl," RefrJ||ng what she 
said. Eismann comments#hat.:^hileid think * 

> well of herself. Cafmgn woulCT like% if Martha/^ould be 
. ^arf thit other peppfl ali^^havp jM|o^ things to ^h6w off about ' 
themselves. To the rest of the. cHKs.^lEismarin hi^t^ (hat vWen 
people are growing up they feel prqud o^ie way theh^odiei 43egin 
to iQok^and like adnjiiratioii from \ others, Sometimij^ lie adds/ 
chifclrenNrDrry when their bpdieiare not deve|ffl||^g as quickly. It is 
; . now. Martha's^lurn, She claim* that Carmeii^w^ays "acts like a 
baby'f and •Wcks her kn|ickles," Agg^n^i.Eismann reframes; 
• •Ciarrtien i^ a young lady , but there is a baby par#)f her that shows 
-frequently. All ;bf us haw a baby |flart/i'^^^ up. 
^ wanting to and not ^vantiftg to at the l^e time. Does anyone know ^ 
■ what :,I^ mean?" Severaf students^laborate og^ this, reinforcing 
Eiananh's tacitic, to neutraUjcei^he anger betwfpn the twd* girlS by- 
surfacing their growing-up^?pncerns about sexuality and self-image. 

In closing the sessioji/'^ismann ^oiftments to ifie dass on the 
courage ffiese gi]^ haCtp talk to jeach other in front of everyone. 
"They tio not have to %ree ^yithc each other's ^ewpjoint.^ but can ^ 
listen ind^sopi out vi^hat^ight be useful ^to learn about oneself." 
^ irifced. Marsha aii^ Carm^en were gi>«n^an opportunity to perceijie 
each other as ''co-travelers'Vstr^jgg^^^^^ issues of maturation 

rather than as ^enrties ;w[th'' divided agen^^^ the goals of ,s 

; Unitas are reflected- co^opyation. mutual fi^fulnes^. interdepen- « 
^.dence. and focus on grOM^th. l^^ ' . 



E. Art Tkerapy and Rmedial Readmg 



apy and remedial r^^ing '^pups h^ ha^ 
success at tjnitas. partly bdcaufe bf poor pining, an ^adequatev; 

. r«ferr*ki system.^ and a i§ck of competent staff, to^n thtse ^ 
programs. In rebruary of 1979 Urms^ handgjfcked a group of 
'•most' chronic 5^ungst,er5^^ to receive a pa«kag% of "^vaciious 
therapies, including either art theraiiy^ readingfour days 

a week for twp hour^^tef^ool. Each, child NVith ^ 

volunteer^een.afeer ^ho%as feceivitig on-the-jq#> training in these 
specij^l treatment modalities. This program e/ailed. according to 

3;Unitas. because _ 



^ ...choosing the most severely distfirbed children to ' 
come to a structured remediar program fo^j d^^ 
week was^o high an expectattop. Due to t^^ , 
performanceaimitatioili^ln acal&emic, v^^^ 
ation, and basic skills, their progress, according to 

* our consuttants, \yas nonsignificant. ^7 

'*Thie remedial education consultant evaluated the real 
gains to 6e in the training of our volunteer teenagers 
who could now duplicate part of Her program them- 

*^selves; The art therapist conversely judged the volun- 
tefl's in her program as being thems^lyes in need of 
0 an art experienqairfterefore, not ready to take 
§hip in the art thereijy program. 

For these reasons,, Unitas changed the art program drastically. 
For the summer cycle of 1979 Unitas hired an art therapist to run 
the art therapy section bf play time after th* extended familjp circle. 
At the end of the summer, arrangerlfients i^rere made to develop, for 
Unitas' winter cycle, a new art therapy program which would be 
open not to a ciarefuUy chosen few, but to^U Unitas childran.^^ 

Each day, t wq^ or three symbolic femilies come to ^Jhe art rotf^ipc^ 
create art tojgether, as a family. Milk and cooTcies, provided b^ the 
program, and in keeping with the nurturing experience of Unitas' 
clinical thinking/ ei^hance.the afternoon's experienced This program 
' has been higlily siiccessfui, with' average attendance reported of 82 
" to 91 percent. If a child does not attend, his or her surrogate teen 
parent does outreachjnto'' their homes. 

The remedial readmg program did not share the fate of the art 
therapy program. In spite of its potential for. success, thg remedial 
readihg component of Unitas Was not developed with the same 
strong support as, the art therapy program. After the initial ftiilure,.: 
. Eismann suggcstied that individual tutoring might be ?)ffered*%uring • 

school time,^*several hours each "week, by experienced teenagers. 
'^SucK a progS-am^ was initiated during 1978-79 through the Urban 
^ Corps, a xity agerfty employing low-incpme college stiidehl^ to 
A work 'in one of its intern sites. Unitas teens, now in college, .were 
' able to work'wjth their symbolic children in need of remedial help, 
^: ' up to 20 hours a week during school time. ; - 

' * In addition to this temqjfiab education program, other teen 
* "panehts" established'sca^sc^opd program^ organized by Neil; an up- 
md^orhing ••pM^ent.^. TO as- an indicator of the 

incFeasmg'^wer of 4ee£agers and other workers within Unitas/- 
High attendance r?tfcs and improved iieading; math, language arts, • 
^stience*aiid sp^a^ittitdies s^^^ to the success of this pj^^grapi, 

^though the.|m^rtant gains made were in terHis of the xelationship 
: ^bf , the children md the surrogate parents. 4 According to Unital' 
" assessment:'. f^^ .'^'s^-/' ■ 
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'■y ' The main thrust of this pfogram^^^^^^ tutoring 
biit to expand the invdlycinent the tecnagip surro- 

* gates have with the chiidteri. . The gwls were to 
afford the children individu^ attention from their 
Unitas parents, some*^ homewprk help, and a half- 
hour play period. 



F. Family Therapy, Family Work, and Advocacy 



Fafnily therapy sessions, when conducted, are held every week or 
two: 'Rie aim is to sit down with the family, identify work that 
needs to be done in terms of problems in the relationships among 
all members, and attempt to solve them by restructuring^he family 
relationships. In order to be carried out, family therapy requires a 
commitment on the family's part and regular attendance at sessions. 

Sessions are usuidly held in the family's home, rarely taking place 
at Unitas offices in St. Athanasius. Stekas feels that families fail to 
attertd sessions held outside of their homes mainly because of tra- 
ditional resistdMe to intervention and practical constraints, such as 
the presence ofyoung children in tjie family whom mothefs da not 
want to take out into tlie mid-winter cold. Families feel 'more 
encouraged to participate when the workers go, to them. This sets 
the worker^ apart from the kind of contacts such families have had 
at a multitude of agencies, hospitals, and in the schools. 

In beginning family therapy, Unitas sometimes arranges a 
meeting of the child's social network, which may include, in 
addition to his immediate family, relatives not in the home, 
neighbors, friends, teachers, and the school guidance counselor. The 
aim is to explore the human resources in the child's life. Usually, 
someone is discovered who' has rapport with the child, who can 
wield influence .with him, and Whose participation in the treatment 
plan will be enlisted, by Unitafs. 

Between December 1978 and April 1979 an average 0^28 famihes 
We treated in family therapy, with an average of three o^^ four 
individuals present at each session. One year later, between Jani^^ry 
and May 1980, this number had decreased^to 20 families, due tOja 
. shortage of trained staff . , 

Many families are unable to make the commitment to the 
concerted, organized effort which constitutes family therapy. A 
number of families are headed by a mother overburdened by the 
concerns of little money, many children, little or no vocational 
preparation and a tendency to resign herself to her fate.: In Unitas 
terms, these families are in a state of collapse, the parents have all 



but resigned from their parenting functions and have sunk into 
profound apathy. Ur^itas sees such families for what it calls family 
work. Family work is also the natural antecedent to , family 
therapy. There is no distinction between family work and therapy in 
terms of- frequency or regularity. However, family work often 
involves contacts during times of crisis, such as when a child has 
been in an accident or is in trouble with the school, giving such 
>v6rk a frenetic, emergency- room character. , 

A third type of work done with families is advocacy. Unlike 
family work, advocacy does not explicitly aim at eventually bringing 
families into family therapy. Rather, a specific; short-term goal is 
established and work towards it begun. An example ;>of advocacy is 
if a child needs to be taken to a hospital for tests but there is no 
one available at home to do this, or perhaps the family members 
^available are monolingual in Spanish and an interpreter is 
Necessary. Once the tests are completed, the advocacy role of the 
' Unitas worker ends. * 

Many of the family contacts made by Unitas staff involve a 
combination of family work, family therapy, and advocacy. For . 
example, .Garcia, a B.A.-level social worker, visits the' Rodriguez 
family regularly evefy two weeks. His family work with them has 
many goals, such a&to help them obtain Medicaid for an adopted 
child, and to convince the mother that her son needs glasses. It 
involves some suppomveness, .such as as?king after family members' 
health and helping them out in everyday tasks. For exiimple, if the 
mother is washing the dishes when a worker pays a call, the worker 
is encouraged to pick up a towel and start drying; or he may help 
Tier defrost the refrigerator if that is called for. Every opportunity 
is taken, however, jto initiate /a therapeutic process; that is, to 
instigate a shift in the family's characteristic mode of functioning. 

As of.the summer of 1979, Unitas staff have been seeing fifty 
families for either family therapy or family work. Fifteen of these 
are seen weekly, thirty-five are seen every two or three weeks, the 
majority for family work. A few more experienced teen parents do 
family work but may not do family therapy, which is reserved for 
the professional workers. 

'J . ■ ■ 

Family Therapy Case Example: The Lopez Family. 

'^y-'- ■ ■ • ^' '■ ■ ■ 'I 

The Lopez family consists of the father' stepmother, and four 
children, ^one of >yhotri, the youngest, is the stepmother's own. 
Three of the children attend school; the fourth is still too youn^ 
Unitas received complaints from tfie school that Jbet ^ipljjjl- 
dren, while not behavior problems. Were coming to class without,. 



notebooks and looking neglected. The most serious complaint was 
about Helen, in kindergarten, who was stealing monpy. The LcJi^cz 
children had beert coming , to the Unitas- family circle all alojig, 
where they seemed to behave well. - 
Sanchez and Stckas went to visit the Lopez family in their home* * i 
On their first visit they limited triemsejves to explaining what^Unitas *^ 
was all about and to talking about the children. The workers, put it , 
this way: "We are in^restfed in children at Unitas... we visij thieif - - 
homes and want to get to know indce about them. Sometimes; when 
children are problems to .themselv?s, usually ,.tlfe /whole ^ . 
family feels it." The aim of this presentation wats to intro-. ^ . ■ 
duce the importance of the family system, that \js,- (he.Ainl^rr ■ 
relationships among family members as. the problerti/ rather than 
any one member. - . . ' • 

All the children and Mrs. Lopez were at the first mating. .This ' . 
gave the Unitas workers an opportunity to open the'questioil of the . 
upbringing of the children. The' workers remarked in; aAplea^^^^ 
neutral way^ as . if taking note of the weather, "My' goodnes^l so ' . 
many children." Mfs. Lopez responded by coin^nenting. p^^ 
hard it was to handle all of them. One worker ans^56e^c(l ^yni- 
pathetically, still \n) a non-probing, conversational;.^ v • 
can imagine." This imerchange broke the ice. Mr^.%^ez b^gli^^^ 
talk about her concerns with the children. Thus the first session : ■ 
followed the format of "polite, social discourse witht introductory' ■;■ 
expressions of good will and of benign, nonintrusiVe interest in 
comfortably shared aspects of the family's daily life. . ■ V- ' .:: 

During the second meeting, attended also by Mr. Lopez, the . • 
workers questioned the couple on the general facts of the [gy'ty_ , -^ 
history. They learned that prior to the father's reiharriag?. Sirr^i 
months before, the children had.been living apart from >him . and 
from one another in foster homes and with aunts. The fat^ieir^ ' ^ 
sued for and obtained custody of the children/ Now the lAoblem 
seemed to center around the family > relations with, the chfldrfn's- 
natural mother, who maintained sporadic contact ;with themV>Mf;^ 
Lopez said that he was jiot interested in- further discussing 
problem with the workers and thai he was takitfg :'care 
matter in his own way. Although this point was judged, t^^^^^ 
: largely responsible for the children's problems, the wbrkm' jstr^ f 
. gy wasuo deal directly only with the presenting prpblems^^^^u^^ 
enough tkist was estab^hed to target the central ci^fliitv ^ *. ' ^ ' '| 

In keeping with this strategy, at ^t^^^ third meeting,^ ihe. workers : J 
broached theVqiiestidn of the teachers' corfiplaint. to the ehtldren ^ ' 
directly: **What d^ the teachers told us; abOurVoii^,^^^^ j 

. us one good thing and one bad. Then We'll. t?llyoiiw^ Vitl 
said." Again; the workers/sought a tactful way- \oj;v^ 
potentially antagdhizing subjectV while ajso diagnosingHheiChi|d 
capacity f6r good judgment ajfid; Jdr : re^ .of ; . 



themselves and of others. The children's answefs were pn target. 
This good fortune enabled the workers to voice the teachers' 
complaints while simultaneously' affirming the children's positive 
qualities: "Helen, you know you are\really right about what the 
teacher said.'? The workers attempted to make clear to the Lopez 
family that they wet;e not part pf the schooV system, hpr that theV -i- 
necessarily sheared the teachers' ideas about what the troiible was. ~ ^ 
^ , After several sessions, the concrete prbbfems for which the 
children had been refeired were practically resolvied. The , si^^ 
group was encpuraged to muster up self-irtippsed controis. Each 
wais to see that the other fulfilled certain duties. Sanchez met 
weekly with thi^three older siblings, in the morning-in '^^^^ 
their school. He fodused ;'On the tasks of keeping clean atid getting 
. homework done, The.children now went to school washed and with 
the hotebopks- , the .tiiiitas workers h bought for them, the 
. workers' noticfcd^^ children, who had ilWays participated 

j! actively ;ii) ^^f^^ rf^eefings, two or three.of them haying 

[ iomelhihg each >yeek^ were asking to be heard 

\^ ^Jess Qft'eit/ It ieenried that their need for the^group'i attention had . 
; j j^^^^^^ to. their participation in family therapiy ^ 

!f^i; ,-$6^^^ stopped,* sieaUng her behavior >vas framed in 

rV::.:4e^ win .Mervdk by buying them candy with the . 

]:i^-:-stp^^^ friends were discussed 

; Jjy-lhe sibfing group in aiiw-attempr tdShelp and encourage Helen. V 
, : She-v^i$ offered other more acfcptaljle means of starting a friendship. 
; : , , ; : Tlijt;vfamily had now *tiefn imeetitigv ^ sessions bijce O 

i we^V^for two:'and a :half'^IpOTlhi^pP;^^^^ time only issoes l^i^^^^^^ 
I / . do Vyhh the children !s hiDy^^ ele^jillil^ess^^n^ squabbles as they , / 
. caniex^^^ been tajk^ ;fltbqtitl Mr. and MrsV^Lopez then indicsrted if 
\: jt'har; they wianted; tQvde|il*^ around the 

, . vVfartiiiy's relationsjiijp VUh lyirT Lojjez's jfotih^wife. Th€ couple 
. ':;tyr6ught this i^sue up tl^ei3f«eive|fehaiying^^^^^ meeting Without * 

i-lrj^liie,^^ alyi^s, in thevCQuplc's * 

VvIiying'^'rjjijDln^ e^^^, ewrjin§^^^^^ strayed in, the 

S. , -;Wprjke^^^^ her to leavpv as 

" V -ai'dfuit^feusirie^^^^^ couple brought up their 

overindulged,'' 
^Mr. J^opei'- • 
55S;^pokc^^ could not 

T'f^r^P^ the^children 
^^>|i[^y 6 .tinVes, ^$uch as cTuong a scJho^l^ 

weekv[|: T^^ td Betenwiev the mid ' 

^."lof'.^is'it^^ feit'jshould •b'^ .set.iDn the' mother and fo 

' K/.--lip\^^^^ l^h^ sessions, while shi^ftingfto 

b^/: m jfo issuesf directly involving ^e0 



childrtn. Sjjbscquently, however, the couple began to talk of more 
personal concerns regarding their marriage. Thiis, Mrs. Lopez voiced 
her uncertainty about Mr, Lopez's cp^ntmitment to her and her am- 
bition to return to school in preparation for a job. This becami the 
core issue around which the family sessions were now conducted. 
Family therapy was now directed toward resolving the opened up 
area of the dysfunctional marital relationship. 

As the family continued in treatment during the year, the Unitas 
workers framed the issue in terms of relatively normal adjustment 
problems of a reconstituted family; that is, a family that has re- 
formed and taken in new members in the process, a family which 
niust reinforce hew bonds of loyalty and reconcile the newly formed 
couple's mutual expectations and childrearing attitudes. The focus 
had shifted tp the couple, in line with the theory of family 
functioning subscribed to by Unitas, to the effect that a dysfunc- 
tional family rests on a dysfunctional marital subsystem, and also . 
in accbrdanqe with the 1/opez's own shift in concerns. 



G. Training Modalities 
■ :. ' :) 1, Teenage Circle 



Together with professional staff, the main therapists in Unites 
are the teenagers. Several of the **tecnagers," however, are actually 
in their early twenties, but all entered Unitas when they were either ^ 
children or teens. All the teenagers are in adult roles of "parents," 
••aunts," or ••uncles* VV and as such, are reponsible for tlje children 
in their respective symbolic families. They are expected to treat the 
childitn with, respect, sensitivity and therapeutic awareness, and to 
turn to one' another when a difficult situation arises. Symbolic 
parents are- more responsible than symbolic aunts and uncles^^t 
they are not Qiv a different level. Tlic teens are the catalysts;^or 
change lh the dtlldren. They do this through their direct contact 
with thAchlldren in nhe extended family circle, in play, and in the 
outside a^Timunity. In order for them to understand the nature of 
such worn 1^ perform we^^ they must participate in training 
scsstariff coTiJaN occupies an exceptionally 

impQT&ht pl^Viihi^^ for both paid and volunteer staff. 

The training of the teenagers consists of two parts: the teenagers 
training each other and* the teaching by Eismann of the psycho- 
logical concepts and skills needed to handle children effectively. 
Usually, these tv^^' parts afre combined so that formal training by 
Eismanh is interwoven in one session with the more informal peer 



interactions. The teen circle meets twice each week during the 
summer, for two hours each session. All teenagers who are 
employed full-time attend these sessions as part of their work week, 
>as do most staff members. -The presence of trained mental health 
workers does not change the purpose of these meetings. They 
function primarily to train the teens, regardless of who is present. 
0 It is now ten o'clock on a Tuesday morning in July of 1978. 
Seated in chairs in a wide circle around a classroom at St. Athana- 
'siu^s are 35 young people, some staff, and Eismann. The< stifling 
heat has prompted the purchase of doughn^ts and cold juice for 
everyone by the program - a little sustenance to lift drooping 
spirits. The first item of discussion revolves around the organization 
of Unitas. Some dissatisfaction among the staff and workers has 
been voiced. Trained health workers complain that the teens tio not 
respect their use of the room. At this time only one .room is 
available for seeing clients and for teenagers to socialize. Eismann 
asks the leena^efs not to use the Unitas room for socializing vvhen 
workers are^/ri the room for business. He quickly adds **but 
friendships are important. ..they are what make Unitas work,". 
Hours are then set when the room is open to all teenagers: before 
the morning program, during lunch, and after the afternoon circle 
on the street. Workers are asked to close the door to the room 
when it is unavailable for socializing, thus providing another clue to 
th^ teenagers of the behavior expected of them. Eismann^ who. 
usually repealis messages to insure their communication, decides to., 
ask instead if there are any questions. Several comments later, this 
discussion closes. Eismann then raises the issue of bureaucracy, 
noting that 

Three-quarters of the families of the area her^ do 
not respond to formalities and referrals. They 
respond to a person's touch. For example, your child 
has a bad problem and the guidance counselor says, 
**Your son is having great problems in school and it 
will be necessary for him to see a professional coun- 
selor." / 

Eismann speaks with great formality as he mimics a school guidance 
counselor. He then asks the teenagers, "What might you feel if . 
someone said this to you?". 

Raul: I'd feeljike I didn't raise the kid right. 

Bismann: ...that yoju were, being yelled at. 

Juan: I'd be angry, 

Eismann: Juan suggests that when you meet somebody who 
is angry with you, you get angry with them. You 



then do the opposite of what is asked i Nobody likes V 
to be blamed, criticized, made to feel ^ 
get defensive. In Units^ we try tp reach out in a very | 
' personai way to parents and children, to empathize, 

to literally touch, to reach pUt and^ touch with our 
. -words.. • .. 
The teenagers are being taught methd&sr of understanding and 
dealing with the children in therapeutic VaVs, fox, he explains to 
them, ■ ' ' V.' '.'J \ . ' * . 

People helping people will do better With a body of 
^ knowledge. Although it ean take plac<p without it, it 
is better with it. • v ' 

The techniques he uses to teachs^Jiir teenagers are also the 
techniques which they: *fc| being taught. Elsmanh attempts to make 
the teenagers put theiriscives in the children's shoes, by readmg 
the children's facial exprcssioiis, gcsturi^, tpiies pf voice ai\fl wpfds, 
in the process he calls ••decoding", to arrive atf the underlymg*- 
motive or purpose >- that is, rationale - behind seeihingly random, 
annoying, or inappropriate verbalizations or behavior. He then has 
them mcim^y casting them in the role of the child, having them 
repeat whattheN*^^ and then put into words the child's de- 
coded message, This, he argues, is a- powerful healmg tool. How 
decoding can be healing is illustrated by the f<)llowing example, in, 
which Eisihann 'demonstrates haw the teenagers can heal the^ 
children, and indeed, each other , and friends, by applymg his 
method to the actual p'roce^ occurring in the te^n circle its|lf. 

Eismann: ^There are certain pfeople who, when you feet 
down and out, say certain thinjgs and you fee] h^tiftrX 
Others you stay away from . Who needs their words ! 
(Assenting laughter ifrom circle). But these pePple / r 
may be that way becaus^j that's what's said to them. 
' Here you begin to learn the language pf . feeling 

which is the language of healing, this is; not aca- 
demic experience where you take a ttst to. pass and 
then ^forget jsyerything you know. (G|iuckles from . 

" circle). ' . ■■■^:''\- 

Here I'd like to provide experience f^^^^^ 
you will use in life. When a person cpme?J^ to 
you, try to figure out what the person feels. Words . 
are riot that important. When a person is depressed, 
if ypu get across to him that you have an idea of 
what it feels like to be in his shoe^, thai something 
will happen, will help him to feel mobilized again. 
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(To Andrea): I said I feel lousy. 

(To Barbara, in a soft voice): Geie, Barbara, you 
really feel washed out; you feel like getting away 
from it ail. i 



(To Juan): Gee, Juan, you really feel beat 
you? 

Anybody want to try an expression? 



l)cat, ddnT 



No one responds, Eisniann continues to address various people 
from the circle, verbalizing the feelings he reads in their bpdies, but 
not looking for a response. He is still demonstrating a technique. 

^ (To Howard): Gee, Hoiward, you really feeKfed up 
\ withjhe world today. „^ . — " — „ _ : 

(^ther teens laugh. It is a hot, mu^y day and everyone is iMFnp. 

Any other expressions? 

Again, no one responds. Eismann changes his question. 

V Who here feels lousy today? , 

Many hands- are raised in response to this. Teenagers begin to speak 

Howard: I feel tired; I don't feel like doin^dffiything. 

Hsmann:' Andrea, you could reallj^Jtiy^ 

; .A^ (Consumed with anxious^ emb^rfrassed, voiceless 

.V giggles eiaoh time -she makes ani, Jluempt to speak as 
^ ^ Eismann instructed her, she shields her face with her 

";v • .;hah<j). ■ ■, ■ ■ ■ ^''^ '[ ■ . ■ 

ttoward (to Andrea): I can 't he€U* yptfl ' 



In both ' the extended family circle; and teen circle meetings^ ail are 
: encouraged . to, express their idea$ and feelings clearly, Teenagers 
and children alike are- publicly ,and^ explicitly praised for such 
behavior, especially if they obviously have difficultjj doing it. 
. Andrea is looking down now, still embarrassed by the attention 
she is getting and her inability to speak. E^ decides to pursue 
this issue in a 4ifferent way. He rises from his chair, walks over to 
Ahdrea, indicating to her that she should move her chair into the 
center of the circle. He does the: same with Howard. Then, to the 
pest of the circle, he says^ v !.^^-; • * : 

Eismannt When you Ve- depressed, you talk softly. No won-/ 



dcr I can't hear' Andrea, When you're with 
somebody who is depressed, don't shout. Talk 
; softly so they will really, know you knbwjyhat it 
/ feels like to be in their shoes. Andrea Said it so . 
' softly that you couldn't hear it at all. 

Howard (repeating what he said earlier): I fwl lousy. 
•don't really feel like doing anything. 

Andrea responds to Howard but she is no longer visibly upset, as 
she was just a few minutes earlier/ pismann decides to bring other 
. teenagers into the iiitcfaction. He asks if someone else could come 
iip and say^that he undcrs Howard feels. Eismann's 

question is iprfetedf ag^^^^^ with sitehci^, but he relentlessly proceeds, 
without irritation or impatience^ 

He a^ks Howard to repeat what he said yet another time. 

Howard: I feel lousy. I don't really feel like doing anything. 

Eismann (stands behind Howard's chair and speaks for 
Reward); I feel lousy. This is really the pits. F Jdon't 
know how ril get thrdugh the day . If I had my way 
I'd go home. (ChucWe5*^rom circle, Howard nbds 
vigorously,, agreeing wh^leheartedJy with what 
/ ^ Eismann has just said). Is tl^ere anyone who\can say 

Janet raises her hand arid she is asked to join Howard and Andrea 
in the center of the circle. " 

Janet (to Howard): You're reall j ffeeling tired, aren't you? 
Howard (to Janet): Yes. ' 

Eismann calls on Jesus, who has raised his hand, but does not ask 
him to sit in the center; L 

* Jesus: You feel hot? ^ - V : 

Before Howard can answer, Eismann interrupts to ^omment oti the 
question just asked, directing his response to Hp ward. ^ 

Eismann: Yes, but that's just on the skin, beeper 
in, how do you feel? Howard, tell us mprc about 
how you feel, to give us ideas. 

Howard: I just feel sleepy, like going hpme to take a nap . 
and not wake up imtil tomoiTOw. (Snickers can be 

heard from the other teenagers)! |wr 



Again, Eisrhajin shifts the train of thought to get the^ teenjlgers 
more involved in this exercised Asking about th^ir current emotional 
state is not getting them very far - perhaps the day 'is too steamy 
ind miserable for anyone to go beyond' their discomfort. The day . \ 
before/ the entire, group of teenagers, children and . staff had gone 
to Bear Mountain State Park For a day away from the hot concrete 
of the city. Eismann asks about th^ trip. . * Jjil?^ 

; Eismaiin (to Howard): Did anything happen yesterday that 
got to you? , 

Hpvyard: No. 

Eismann: Everything wertt okay? , 
Howard: Yes. 

'Eisnif&nn: Just tell us anything that happened yesterday; 

■ # ■ 

•Vlowaird:^ A bdy...h€; wetlt too/neair the diving board v^here ' 
hV >yas told hot to go. He almost drowned. The life- 
guard had to go ik and get him out. 



Eismann (to circle): How do^u think Howard felt? . ^ • 

No\^ a number, of teenagers^ are ready to respond. , Xbey ttll 
Eismanil that they think Howard felt afraid, anxious, shocked. 

Eismann: Afraid....anX)izms..'.shock;edj Everyone who has a 
r word for how Howard felt, come Aip, please. 

People come into the circle and take turns fitting in the chair across 
from Howard, each offering him a word. When they are done, 
Eismann sits down in the chair opposite^Howard, saying, ' , ' 

Howard, p.<j6ple say if ^hey had been in your shoes 
• they would, have felt atlxioiis, afraid, shocked. -Aff^ 
* these the kind of fedirigs ^ou ftad? Do those wprds.^ 
describe it ^ ' ' ^ 

Howard nods in assent. Again« Eismann insijtu^s change In the 
flow of the discussion. , 



e opposite, ndt supportive. v.^t^^^^ i^^ 
I. (In mock '^side): We are 



Eismann (to circle):/Now do the opposite, ndt supportive. 

Be as sarcastic as you can. ^^^^ 
all gopd at that! 

Janet (enthusiastically vol^nteers^ leaping up to sit in th^Ji#4^v;^^ 
phair across from Howard): ; JYou should have Ifct the .^^^.5^; 
kid drown! :> • / ' ' 

Eismanil (to Janet): Good! 



Raul (taking his turn sitting in the chair): You cpiMdn't 
have helped the kid if .you tried! (Snickers from the 
circle). '■ ' ^ ' 

Janet (once agaSn taking a turn): The kid was (old-fibt to . ' - 
go to that part :of the pool. You shouldn't have felt 
worried. You're not his mother or father. ^ 

.■'■■'*•.• . ■ . 
It IS not surprising that Janet is deriving so much pleasure frAm 
venting her spleen in this relatively' safe, QpntroUed setting. 
Throughout thi? summer, Unitas staff described Janet as an 
extremely angry .young woman. She was gruff arid insensitive to the 
children and to her fellow workers, who could be heard 
complaining tO: one another about her behavior. After the summer 
during which this meeting took place^Japet contirrued to volunteer 
at Unitas, eventually making ih^ trtnsitipn froin symJ^Mic au^it to 
symbolic mother status. With her continued participafibn and added , 
responsibility, she has become more at ease with othir workers arid 
thechildren. 

Eismann (to -Janet): That's it! That captures it in a nut- 
shell! (Eismann then sits in the cbair opposite 
Howard*) (To Howard): Tdl me,, how. did this make 
ybu feel? (Hje leans toward HoWdrd and says in a 
low voice): VVeMl talk quietly, between us only. No 
. one else has. to hear. 

Howard begins to relate the swimming pool incident in more detail 
to Eisipann exclusively. 

Eismann (to circle): You hear? He's telling ma more about 
the kid, about what happened with the lifeguard. He 
/ ^ feels better now. 

Various teenagers, their curiosity arousejl, want to know what, 
o Howard is saying to Eismann. Eismann does not 'respond directly, 
at least not in the way they want. The point he makes concerns 
form far more than content. 

'Eismann (to circle): We have to finish up now. The point 

r want' to make is listen to the j feeling a person is ^ 
having and tell them.. iwith children particula^^^ 
this with' children. That will help them to behive 
better. When you really 'feel like cracking somebody 
in the face, try hard to understand what filing he's 
having. I know it's hard. This is just >a beginning.-: 
^ an appetizer. 

Paul: What if a person doesn't know what he's.feeling? 



\ Eismann: Then yoii cam^ay, "I thinluxgu d^^^ 
^ . you're feeling at this tnomeht?^" T^^ ^^"''^^^^^E^ 
already captured it! 7?5f • 



Carlos: When I don't know what I'm feeling I start talldng 
— ^ and then : after talldng and . talking I can catch wfi^t A 

I'ni feeling so^it's good just to let theni t 

^Ciiarlos has Jbeeri^^l^mit^ 8 years old; he is now oye , 

of the inner corfe df H^^^ his point in the same 

_ declarative mahner. as di^^^ neither commenjACPthe 

yoiith's . stkt,ement nor/fln^^^^^^^ to^^k^t 
clear to the other ieen^^gersV l^ Carlos, and the^^^. 

teenagc^rs who have his stature within Unitas, are midway between 
the n^w /younger teens; and the professional mental heakh workers; ' 

.Eismann (to circle): Once in training, I ha(} a siipervisori 
J? so critical ;df me, I hated her! 

^'-r^ . . ■. . ■• ■ 

tv^^vVariOus voices are raised in mock shammg of Eismann: 

Doom ■ . : . ' 

Eismann asks what, that response. meant. 

Mary: Maybe you disliked her, not Aa/^tf her . 

Eismann: Mary brought lip a' very important pq|pt. (to 
Mary: What did you say? (Mary repeats herselQ (to 
circle): That's an important point; trying to talk rhe 
put of my feeling. Maybe Mary is right that I didn't 
really hate her, only disliked her. I 'ip supposed to 
* love everybody, not to hate anybody. Did you hear 
'that before? ■ 

. (Murmurs of assent from teenagers). ' : f-^:^,-^ 

■ ■ ■• 9 . 

But you feel what you feel. But when you find some- 
body who 'can be With you ih your feeling - "Vou 
really hated her, didn't you7^^- When you hear 
• that, then you don't have to hatiSf hei; anynriore. So if . 
a kid says, 'i hate ygu!" let him feel what he feels. 
He may not even beTiziting^you. Maybe he's hating 
. his father. But he feels what he feels. That doei^t 
mean you flcr oa^^^ If somebody says; - 

7 ^^'I really feU killing the guy/j^it dofesn't mean 
you say, ''Go ahead and do it!" 

» ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ' o . . 

, .■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ '* *' ..■. 

The session ends and th^jteeriagers go to lunch with the. childlen in 
the* gym downstairs. 

Two days later, the teenagers meet again for a training session. 

■ * * . ■ ■ r . ■ ^ ... 



Gloria, a social worker whp was not present at the diriier session, 
indicates tljat she would like to know what happened, her interej^ 
having been aroused by alluisions made to Howard's feelings about^ 
V a child drowning. Eismann suggests that Howard go to the center ' 
of the circle. Teenagers are first empstthetic, this time giving a quick 
run-through of what happened, expressing their concern easily. This 
time Howard opdns up not to Eismann but to JUta, an inn^ circle 
/ tifcenager who has been at Unitias for years. Again, it is arf older, 
"^;cxperienced teenager who replaces Eismann. -Empathy is followed 
by sarcasm, except that now the teenagers are embarrassed to J)e so 
inseftsitive and unkind to their fellow worker. A quick symma^ by 
EisnlanffxHjncludes this session. ^ S 



2. Staff Meetings 



The content, style of/management and the ultimate goals of staff 
•^. meetings are much the same as therapeutic community practice is 
" .tor.;Unitas in general. This is not accidental. Following the 
'tller^^^^ attempts to unify its 

p^^p|nts, blufring the Ordinary distinctions between patients and 
stlfi^jffcinbers^^ staff members Igive family roles within the 
Unitas ektehded family systeih aSWi so are connected to one another 
and the chilii^ ;a§ symbolic kindred. Moreover, the inner circle 
teenagers, who participate in teenage training sessions and socialize 
with the other teenager&i are^^^^^^ than anyone 

else, these jteenageSfs Hnk the:y)rofessip^^^ mental health workers, 
who tend to be older and from' outside the community, with the 
local teenagers and the children, ' ■ ■■ " ■ . 
: Issues which arise^^duftng staff meetings include the general 
functidning pf'the progratn,* the teenagersV feelings about tlfc-^r 
program and iniprbyements which might be made, the need to"* 
maintain accurate, up-tOrdate statistical records xjf children's . 
attendance, the relationship of UM 
houses the program) and its/staff.^^: ^^^^^^ v 

Besides these formal staff jmeetings, informal meetings often take 
lifear daily especially betWeen teenagers in the iiflier cir<5jy2 ,and 
Eisi|^n, These teens are weekend guests from time to time at 
Eismann^s sumnier house, >isi^^ and 
stay late at Unitas, 'merting. with each other anjfi with Eismann as 
friends more than as co-workers or employees. The;^ teenagers, 
particularly with one "another, live the Unitas philosophy in their 
daily activities. They play basketball in the St. Athanasius gym, go 
t^ the movies, party, and get together as friends to 'talk and share 
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thdr lives. Aft^ years of; ierious participation in and devotion to* 
^'Uaitas, it cqmes as no surpirise that these |eenagers are able to carry 
the program's ivaluef and methods over into their outride liv^is. 
Indeed, this is^the goal of Unitasf, anfl bf any therapeutic 
community, jv ;; \ ■ ' , ^ 

H. Techniques for Maintaining a Therapeutic Community 

Therapeutic interactions take place within the context of the 
symbolic family sti^uc^Ure, within ritual |^ameters in the extended 
family circle, aind in the Vftirious therapjj ih6dalities described above. 
The therapbutic technii^ues used are. sirqifar in all modalities, thus 
providing consistency, althougji^^^iyidual and small group 
therapies offer more of a sense/ ^J^niacy than is possible from 
the therapeutic comnfiunity-^t T^c following principles 

elaborate the basic therapeutic &^j^innings of all interventions 
practiced in'Unitas. . ■ ''^^^y-'^'^ 

Principle One: Structure, order an/J basic anti-therapeutic prohi- 
bitions are essential to healing. Rules of conduct and discipline set 
the stage for therapeutic interactions. Unitas provides its children 
and teens with clearcut rules by which they can defme the limits of 
what the/ can and cannot do '^as part of the program, thereby 
defining their own position and wants in distinction to those oC the 
group and requiring them to exercise self-control. Role-modeling 
has a place here, since children internalize the standards of behavior 
of their models, older youths and adults, with whom they have> 
formed an ^attachment The list of prohibitions is lengthy, and is 
' directed primarily at thfc teenagers who are expected to teach the 
policies and principles to the children; At the outset of the summer, 
Eismann informs the new youth workers of the basic rules: 

N0W for some ground rules. Kids will do as you do. 
So there are ground rtileis - for health reasons only 
not open to discussion: ' v|^. 

JVb drugs- Drugs are not good, It's a heatth point of . 
view, a philosophy. 

i A/b alcphoL Jf , ia^ family, it's a. custom, that's 
\ . fine. A li|p[jb^ in youjr belly, as Scripture says, 
is fine^^>^c|5^^ can be niisused. If the parents 
see brie Qf^^^l^ th^'s the end : . 



of Unilas for you; It'^sencrally. agreed it *s not good 
for kids. Maybe it's not good, for adults either; but 
well leave this. 

There's an: aqcumulationjof evidence throughont the 
world that smcWtes bad for your health. Save it 
for when you'rrSPhome if you ne%| to. Not 6ven at ; 
^;fime-out here, r ^ .. -r. 

Rule Numbdr Three: Please no 

Rule Number Four: TVd radios. When radios are i^- 
mitted, people connect with thfe niachines. It t^aKes 
people away from the opportui\jty to communicate 
directly with each other. On the street;, if ""a kid * 
brings a radio^ politely tdl him to take it home. If • 
• he wants to listen, tell him to take it down the street 
and listen. When he doesn't need to listen anymore, 
he can come back. .•There's a time and place for it. 

Rule Number Fiv^ We're in the group to be helpers 
and healers for each other. When we're out there, : 
we're helpers and healers for the children... to 
support each other, yes, but I don't want to see 
workers just pla^hg with each other. Similarly, teen- 
age workers are expected to maintaiin their focus on 
the children, not to get involved' in activities for their 
own sake. If you're scratching someone's bad^ and 
look elsewhere, tallgnjg but not lookirij; at the person, 
you are out of focus. . 9 %^ 

Juan, one o?>he Unitas old-timer lathers, adds^this 
rule: "No fighting... No ihsidts."^ismagn confirms 
1, "Yes, no physical lor verbafabuse, i 
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him, "Yes, no physical lor verbaTabuseT no calling * 
names as a way to handle a child. That's not healii^." ^ 

Principle Two: All communications jp Uniyts aim at healing 
brokenness and reinforcing strengths. A number of techniques #e 
used to achieve these goals: * 

a) Rules of speaking. In the case of group nw)dalities or theraj|y, 
one person is to speak at a /time, and inferruptions are not 
permitted. If the flow of^mmiinicatioijljdQes not goUmootljjy, the 
children are expected to deal with whatever Jroblem has arisen to 
rectify matters. Within the confines of these rules, Unitas 
ehcourageis' its participants to speak for themselves,iartici4?ite thei* 
feelings, and create bonds of friendshifi andi?ove wiiji oth^s. 

b) Empathy. At the base fcf many of tlje techniques of therapeu- 
tic communication used by Unitas workers is the need to empathize. 
Empathy involves paying atteptioii to and aj^knowledgihg the 



humanity of another person, responding accurately to hi? of her 
communications. It is a means to achieve human interdependence * 
and love. Through empathy .the Unites worker may create an 
intimate ^nd with other people. 

c) Reframing. This is ?^e reshaping of an utterance, sjtualion, or ^' 
event in. order to view it in a positive vein.' When, for example, the 
girl described in a classroom therapy session complained *%tterly 
about another girl, Eismann repeated her* wor^s but .changed t|>e ^ 
.emphasis, adding a new and not inconsistent positive note to what 

she was saying. Reframing is related to the Unitjis valve of seeing 
the positive or healthy in the individual -qr situation ratfier than the 
negative or pathological. ' ^ /f 

d) Repetition. Just as ritual refers, by definition, to standardizi^d 
verbalizations and behaviors, so standardisation implies rep^ition. 
In Unitas, ^examples abound q£ Eisnlann's use of standard 
procedures to influence children. At ev)sry meeting, pile hears "I 
will know you are>re^y by your silence," **Unitas is one big family 
made up of many s^all fa^Eiilies,"/ 'Help each other," or slight 
variations^i;i)n these -refrains. Another kind of " repetition involves 
Eismann ^illinj^ the children hjplp them to« remember a speciai|y^ 
evfent or a Change that is tb. occur. For example, when the summer 
program begins, Unitas" meets at a different time. After in-^ 
forming the famiTy circle as a whole, he addresses himself to one 
side of the circle, ''When ^rju^we meeting? At what time? Where?" 
The children on each sij^e oflhe circle repeat th^ answers in unison, 
directing their responses to those on the other sin^: Eismann repeats 
the process several times. This may seem to bi^.no different from 
tjcaching by rote, yet it is also a ritualized group interaction, like a 
dance. And, like a'\dance performed-^^fij^wnoniously with 
synchronized steps, it instills participating performers and spectators 
alike with an exciting, ^agical feeling of oneitess with others.; 
Repetition also serye^ to clarify and emipl^size points made during ^ . 
circle meetings and other therapeu^*interactions, as well as/* 
insuring particip ation. -^^^'^^^j^m ' 

e) Deco^in^r^ I'hls 'Ts anotherfHnhod for uriderstandinj^and;-/ 
commiurt^ting what the oH^E person is feeling. As .a*^6i 
communkation skill it. is relateo^Bgeframing and Kflectin^. Iilf * 
decoding/the therapist changes the^Ks^ge around make the ^ 
child know that the therapist understands what he is saying. ^ --^'^ 

- // Storytelling. Eisn^ann makes ample use of vivid anecdotes to%^ 
get across points to the children in the* extended family. It is^enera^: 
Unitas policy that children who ^strive to- attract ^^4R{n^ 
themselves by means^of dfstrarting others during arJ|K^ 
meeting or while they arejMisy at work or play ISe^ffl | 
they participate coppewP^rely. However ^ ici^^^^^^ 
disruptively interfering rather than merely distr^ing*thl 
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vtii€^sel^^^^ Gtiiitr^ Pyo^^^on^ the crisw, 

lie follb^g' told by jSsw^aitiflTO tii^'Mscj^b\td extemjed 
■ is- pautii^i^ rdeypt }o^^^^^^P^ , <^ho <Mstract and 
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^ S ^ • wd^iMltv^ hot bikiij^^btrt^ a fire : ; 

; -jthiok^It ii^^ spcdal ladde^ihat th^ pii^p. After fv . - . 
V ; ' the^^ on^ on ; . 

tppx>flll^^ a tfiird: extenaon; And^^w^ : / ^ 

• i-^ got vthere^ of the ; . 

; rchSrch: :^ iSriirch? Ho>^ . ; v 

^/N-i^church i ^^retatii^: ta^H^ - 

^'/^ • * ^ l^|i%iSn[^ ti^e :CJiu^c4iojpif a^^ off/ 

V^liOTa^ thore^^^ \vas jbeg^nn^ ;to:g^ onto: : * v • 
• tl^e l^dcf ; It ^W2is' kfr^-?)f -Wgh ;V thr^^ ^brii^ ; w 

'^ft^^py- ^ro^^^dedtW^ ;i^djdpt;> As he / 

xtttif^ dpWh thci^r^ferf .c*fc^ he; : ^ 

/ ■ c^^ thi jf^eriie^^^ 

^ ■ ^ -rii^lJoy chdged?^^ ^ 
. i«t • Ji^e^hgvanC^feiWPff ; : 

. Mnfe smd ■tha<.:l)by learrifi^^^ 

> namely;' t)l'at ,)ie copia.*;gj^^^^ 

cUmbftfe' the/ooftbpslCisihai^ v 
'had Irani#, until, -nn?Uy>it<;v^»^^^ .-inia; sjjed 
i^Ghildt^-;fhere ihe^imm^^ei^f^ artistic ability, hec&meyi: • 
ifc paintci', ^ani riow 'VccjeWei . *it^^^ ^dmit^/. his . 

^TJwltcchniqu^ .Unit|is iniplbys regulafiy^cl^k.l^^^^ the child, 

^^^^iftoMe authority. With the^^^^^ , 
|'>w^ai'is jedefinM, rentrt^^^ 

affaii, e^tabliSliing, direct V r«hedial cdmrnuiyGation ^ 

; them, this breaks' the S^cious' circle of cornplainin? to 
ipenor and 'ef irtir^ party as judge or ally for 

ipdication of atlfetttipirgetting; Tbis form of problem-resolu- 
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: v.-iion is-^btVi^ Upftasi; Eismann remains ia \ 

^ ^: v-^y^i^^ :f}^\Xi^riM^^y- clirectly , \ . and is- the , sel f- 

C. v!^^^ He a;jr^ abstairis from wielding hi^^ 

1^0^^ imiwention,^ however,: and reserves 

^^^^ when, for example, . 

-/ fi^iqty'Oayd?^ ambng t'he children. - 



;^rd€r^ or angrily voice his;: own 



eristriyes to triaintain a consultancy. 

. \rQleV;^ expedted. to empower their,: 

\ • 6i,wn' tsHfl^^^^ :^,^^^ahn aiiris .tQ empower tbem. Yet, in . - 

N settin^;yiij|^-i|^ while ^ 

dSspw theniseives: to each other 

•'. throii^^^^ directori is an enormbuisiiy' . 

.powerful cert ; . 

PpncM pest resolved ' directly : 

by ih^ of the interpersohdl \ \ 

\ 5>'5/er;i.; Jui.i^^^^ up of communication; between 
the ip^^(^\eMs^^if&^ an interaction . This may be , done in. a 

y^-.tjt^ or more of the participants . 

yX j^^ in the ceritfer of a teen or 

f^^J^^ ■■ ■ 

■ ■■■ 
Fiy^Pqferiting. experiences through physical nurturance 
'^i i^;J>anpy^eded by all ihifdren, particularly those in need of corrective 
>^ \pjpr'i^f^^^ the physicarexpressipris of / 

J > /ifffi5ptffi^ holding, touching,- stroking, and, eye contact: 

eeiM^^^^^^ Symbolic parents, are encouraged to give' 

r^ -th^r*^^ food, to nourish them physically. An important' 

* jffiS^fi^Uhifas 'during the summer is lunchtime, when the teenagers 
. . ^^<h/^^h|||t;^ and share food ^y5th their "children." 

Teen|gefs'Jb|rthdays are celebrated with cakes; ddughnuts and juice 
),^y.-6'fl^i^^ training session. The teenagers learn, by \ 

|^^^gTff|jfi&t the offering and sharing of food can create a strong i 
''^ %ond .'feefweeri people. The annual "breaking of the bread" 
r. cer^ml^ iph^^ 



^riti^pie Six: Ppsi five behavior is reinforced through - positive 
^ response y This requires the therapist to focus interaction on a 
I^ PV^P'^'s strengths, building onythen^ than on weaknesses. 

• '^it^/is the outlook that describes the jar as l)'alf full 
ra)4ier . than half empty. It i^. Often used in the family circle to 
v'^courage . children, to express themselves verbally before 'the group, 
:Hto. c6ngratulateV.'t}iem for w they have managed to 
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adcomplish no ■matter how meager, and to, affirm faith iri their 
capacity for improvement. This bolsters their self-confidence and 
rewards their asserUveness by efthfuicing Aeir self-image. Positive 
resjxjnse works to undo the apathy, hostilflf^ and self-defeatism of 
children for whom family and teachers tend to reserve a pessimistic 
viewJ lt helps to reverse the vicious circle of failure and low self- 
.esteemi' particularly common among disadvantaged groups. 
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PLATE 5. Eiitfmann a bring the 

nece$sary A^sychothcrapw scrvicesr 
directly to the children in pccd and withi|i 
thesodalcontcxtofthatnccilv^ ^ - 
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The roots of Unitas can be traced back to both the history Sf the 
Community Mental Health Center movement of the 1960*s Md the 
personal devdopment o^Edward Eismami, Unitas' founder/lt is at ^ 
the point at which Eismann begins to develop a program based on 
.the community mental h^tlr^poncept that we can best understand 
the shaping of the Unitas program; 

What was called the ^^cbmmumty mental health revolution**** of 
' the 1$60*$ stressed agency, accountability for service utilization in a 
particular catchment' area aji^ encouraged the development of 
human resources aniong the' dirat population, than relying 

^solely oh outside profi^sional expertise. Animated by this innovax 
'tive thrust in helpihg^people, Eismann accepted a position at 1^ 
Bronx community aiental health center as a consultant in the 
consultation and education division. The time was January 1968 
and Eismann was then 35 years, old and had recently completed a 
:Clinical d6ctoj|^e in social work. 

' During the ifirst six months of his tenure, Eismann sat in an 
inadequate office in a. hospital build|ng looted away from the 
mental health center. By Eismann *s desciiptido, there was no room 
for anyone to sit, the hallways often doubling as office space. He 
p£issed six of his eight months at the center * Vaiting for something 

' , to happen." He did help to conduct four mini-workshops that were 
successful, but this was not enough to satisfy him. The lack of 

I ^ contact with community people — he received two phone calls 
during his eight months' at the center and saw only a handful of; 
^ients particdariy ^eprcs^^^ . - — 

V; Six months after he began this work, Eismann decided to go out /. 
^'tb ;th(i street, to stop waiting for clients to come to him for 
opnsaltation^v / \'* ■ 

Bauman, (Sijiiaid and Knih^ GTune^ Fsychiatric Rehabiiitation in the Chistto. 
l^ngton, ^!fass.: D.C. Heath and Co., 1974. 



Oh the streets; I saw a lot of things happening; My 
depression began to lift . A little'boy askid me, '*WiU 
you be here forever?" And -from that tipe I s^^^ 
what J was to dp. ; ; ^' ■ ■ 

"Yes," was Eismana*s reply, he would be there forever. Duri^ig the 
summer of 1%8 Eismann spent most of Ms >tm 
the South Bronx getting to know thft chilidren of % area. Wjit^im 
Was a center art therapistV also dissatisfied with being tie4 t<y^^ 
office. They selected Fox Strict in the center's catchment arfea as a 
good place to begin ^heir new work, vtbc following is an excerpt 
from Eismariri*s notes from August 1%8, When he ^ was forking 
with teenagers on Fox 'Street. The interactiohs of the tJoys with each 
other and with Eismanni over a two-day period, ^underscore the 
need to work cbmihuously and closely with children on their own 

August 29, 1968: 

Today the boys were playing tag. I told them to con- ' 
tinue their game. I was happy just watching them. 
At a certain point they started burling rocks and 
stones. I could not see their enemy, but they said it 
was the "niggersV from the other end of the street ' 
who had begun bothering them* I was caught in the 
middle of a rock-thrpwing party, quite anxious, and 
trying desperately to think of ways to distract, re- 
. direct them, or reason with them, or s;pmething. 1 
tried thoughts with them like, "I think you have 
shown them enough how that they can *t push you 
ajn}und/* No reasomng helped. Th^ 
Finafliy , it was over G still haid not seen the eiieiny 
whom the boys were saying was hiding inVccrt^n 
/ back yard). "We won!" was the battle cry. 7 ' ; 

Eddy came onto the scene'and was owtuculafrly hos- 
: tile, grabbing things from the boys ^d the boys not. 
really defending themselves or each other against him, 
Eddy wanted me to see how scared he «ould make 
Howard. I expressed no interest, but he proceeded, 
making Howard run into his house and not emerge , 
thereafter, h was a'disheartening day in alU _ 

August 30, 1968: ^ 

Today I returned tp.the group, but found a cool re- 
' ception. I was hot hailed nor related to except by 
forced "hi's.V I tried forcing conversation but to no 
avail. The boys who were outside wfere not really 



playing with each other; other boys were inside look- . < 
ing but thC'^v^ndow. I Imew this unsettifenieht betw 
them and merand ^en between th^ and each others 
had something to do with, yesterday's war. I kept 
'hanging around, sitting on the stoop, not letting . . ^ 
them reject me although' 1 was feeling Jt. A block 
party was scheduled for the evening. I stayed around 
to be at it. When I got food, I deliberately wient to * C 
several^of the boys and^offered them some of my ^ 
food, n)^- began coming near me again and cau- 
tiously conversing; One boy venfured to ask, **Would ^ 
you beat up a kid?" I said, "Mel* WSy would I want; 
to do that, I might not like what a kid does; but ' 
beat him, never." As. the evening went on and I sat ~* 
on the curb, four df the boys came over and **dined"_ 
with me. At last it came. out. Ja^k said: ''We thou^t 
you* were real^mad at us yesterday because we were 
throwing ^cks; we thought you did not Kke iTs any- 
more and were not <»ming^ back. "I commented that 
tha i, wa s the way he felt, like I was^; through with 
them. Did the others feel this way too? They agreed 
and ialkdd mor^ ^bout people who get mad at them \ 
and then are their, enemies. I said, ''I sure was glad . ^[ 
yoii brought this up, that you were able to say these 
things to me.'M was so pleased that they could tell 
^ me what was oi^ their minds and how they fdt. 1 
. ^ then expressed that I was not maA at them yesterday, 
but I was feeling something when the rock throwing 
was going on. I felt afraid, not angry. Afraid that 
someone might get hurt and I did not want anyone 
of them to get hurt because I liked them. They were 
right, I was feeling something but Jt. was not what 
they thought. It pleased me'so much that we could 
sit here and get to understand each other better.. 

>)Ve' went over to the stoop and talked for another^ 
, h6iir. The thb^^hts and feelings that emerged now 
' were of a tender variety epitomized by Gregory who 
- \ commented! ,iat a certain point : * 'Wouldn't it be ^reat 
if we could, all live together in- one big hbuse?" i 
. said it was« a. beautiful thought but at least we qould 
/ be real close friends who care about ; each ^ther. ; ; ' 

, Trirough the .experiences of that, summer Ei^ahn gained a 
clearer understanding of whatvcould /be done -to reach community 
nf(|bibefs Itherapeutically. He>^tiested4i transfet' to the ouU^atjlent 
unit' of the mental health cenbscLi^ere he wanted iif p&ign a 



if chUdroi's propam.^H soon after hfe ^vas hired a^^^ child 

clinidari> JthC; budget fo> the children's psychiatric servic^^as cut/ 
leaving hp funds for the:^develo])nienrt of the^nd^Ptogram. 
Undaunted', EisniMn stilV^ h^^ to develop a chUdre^jcli^ntele,^ 
either by advertking with=;circulars;or by meeting children tRrough 
^tfcet contact. ' . : V . 

Tliere vvas an elementary school near the outpatient clinic but 
i because , of the lack of previous contacts there, iht clinic director 
: : pro'hftited^Ej^ from approachih^^ihe administrators, teachers, 
: or children. - j^^^ he related the^ details; of thi^ period, Eismann's 
•growing frustralton with the priorities and constraints of the 
community mentad^health center became apparent. His overriding 
concerns continued to '.be the people, of the community, especially 
the children, \and how to reach them. He had little patience with 
- what he perceived as the misdirected^priorities of the community 
mental health bureaucracy. V 

By the spring of 19to| Eismann was known at. the local junior^ 
high school, where he had been permitted to speak with people 
Because of contacts that others had made previously. The guidance 
counselor referred a trouble4^ Puerto Rican boy, Alejandro, tp 
Eismann* because of>is truant behavior. Through Alejandro, 
^ismann met a number of other teenage feoys. Eventually, 
Eismann's network expanded, to include the boys' parents ^d the 
teachers in thc^cliool. Eismann points out that this expansion coiild 
not have occurred in' such a natural easy way had he remained 
sitting in a clinic office waiting for clients to arrange and^show u0 
for appointments. ©. ^ ^ 

' Also at this time, the first group of five neighborhood teenag^ 
met with Eismann on .the street. It was not long after this^j||M 
'"'^isinann chose the name'Unitas for the program which-be^|fes 
' developing with South Bronx youth. The name Unitas derives from 
■ Biblical Psalm m-which. says, "//ow good, and- noble it for ■ 
brothers to Uve together in unity To Ehmaii^ •'mental health ' 
difficulties involve, broken, unresolved /relationships," and si£p|f 
"divided relationships are sigris of 'divid^ minds. If people'^he^^;, 
are together, then you can be a- combunity." Unity, ^us, is 
."'projected as the goal for humans in their personal lives and their 

relationships with others. . 
" • Eismann held daily group and individual sessions* with these boys 
during that sunjmer, but they spent virtually no time m the 
•outpatient clinic, office.. Meetings occurred on tenement stoops, Vfire 
escapes, at the local candy store, ih the schoolyard - wherever; and 
. whenever it made sense to talk according to the needs of the beys 
and -not the needs of the clinic. Usually they would meet bri the 
boys', own grounds, in the vicinity of the junior high sphool. With 
little success,';Eismann tried to interest Alejandro and his friends in 



joining the street program dft*Fox Street. Although Fox Street was 
just a few blocks away frOm Alejandro's hofne, the children 
thought of it as a separate world. It was not yet time to consolidate 
the newly emerging program. 

- By this time the outreach program Eismahn was developing had 
won the recognition and approval of his colleagues at the 
community mental health center. In the fall of 196ft Eismann was 
invited to become the acting director of chil3ren*a services and to 
cdordinate all children *s activities for the center. From clinician 
Eismann became administrator, dealing with /fifty peoplCy most of 
whom were, community mental health workers, Eismann accepted 
tht position because he believed that he could build a centralized 
children*s service where referrals could be handled effectively, a 
belief which was soon proVen falser ^ ' ' . 
• His new duties curtailed, his working directly -with childroi, so 
Eismanh transferred /his cases such as Alejandro and . others from 
Fox Strettt and the junior high school to, clinic workers. But the 
workers, were generally not competerft, according to Eismann. They 
were late, .often ab^sent, antagonistic, stple from the clinic, and 
lacked the training and commitment to work effectively with 
children. Eismann found h^s new position frustrating since he was 
uhableMo build the kind of program he had intended and, 
therefore, was not displeased when his directorship ended. 

In February 1970, after less than half a year as administrator, 
.Eismann returned to being a "simple, clinician "with a clear sense 
of relief: He soon picked up where he had left off, six months 
earlier in his work on -the streets, following up contacts and making 
. inroads initiated at community agencies. He speaks of how he now 
felt free to take his "ideas from the strebt and bring them into 
bujldirigs." The community leaders and workers whom he 
approached at schools, a settlement hpuse^ and a recreational-center 
welcomed , him enthusjastically.%^BefQre long, Ei^martn was 
developing varfous;^pilot 'programs within these institutions aimed at 
both st^ff and childrei) using the sefVjce. In each of these projects 
Eismann attempted to bring the necessary psychotherapeutic services 
directly to the children in need and within the social context of that 
need. He sought to train "teachers, administrators, and counsdors in 
how to handl<! effectively problems -of the children without auto- 
matically refer ing the child and his or; her problem to an outside 
professional. 

At the locaj elementary school, Eismann initiated a classroom 
therapy/program in which he met with a class of children . and their 
teachers once each week. Other teacheris from the school were 
invited to obser^but not to participate in the sessions. After each 
session the teachers met witjh Eismann. in a 'different room to 
discuss what had, happened during the session. At the junior^High 



"school, he established a similar program in which he worked with 
the guidance dbunselor and the children, in classrooms. Several 
montl^s^ Jater, Eismann developed teacher-traiitiirtg workshops in 
which^ a dozen or so teachers met ^very two weeks to discuss the 
management of the troubled child in the classroom. 

He also set up the Crisis f)fop-In Center at the elementary school 
^ conceived as: ^ : ~ — *: — 

*i " ...a pilot program for intervening in the lives of chil-*^ 
dren in the context of ^heir own community - the 
School. Children experiencing crises in the classroom 
- can leave immediately to come to the Crisis Drop-In 
Center and talk and/or play out the problem which' 
^, ^ has just occurred. The child is then returned to the 
V classroom and further efforts are made to ease the 
j^^M'^' ^'^^^ situation which triggered the child's crisis, even , . 
S^^' by involvement of the whole class, where necessary, ^ 
^ in discussion about why a particular child became so 
upset as ,tq come to the Crisis Center. , ' 

This center, WW;h operated two days a week, was not'successfiil 
according to Eisrfmin, for two reasons. First, the two or three 
community mental ^^th workers in charge of the program were 
not^ffective as theflffi^s. The problem' of . staff incompetency is 
one to which Eisma^g^ten refers. In this particular case the 
problem lay predominajS|§^in the lack of training of the workers. 
They were cominunity members selected to be. mental health 
workers who did not have the skills necessary to understand or treat 
psychologically the children's problems; Faced with tasks that they 
were ill-prepared to handle effectively, the workers were often 
absejit, or became ^xious when faced with difficult situations, tn 
the Crisis Center, for exaniple, they would tend to play with the 
children for lack of other solutions. 

The second problem with the Crisis Drdp-In Center was that the 
teachers would send the children there simply to get tSem out of the 
classroom. The center was used not so mucJi to help the children 
and the class but to punish the offending children. In retrospect, 
Eismann believes that "the idea was good but it wasn't thought out 
well enough.*' - ^ 

There was another problem that Eismann encountered when^he 
began to wofk with the children's parents: they often resisted the 
efforts of the community mental health workers. Parents saw, them 
more as neighbors and peers than as professionals with tfie expertise 
to help them. Parents wanted to have their child seen by the doctor 
and not by just a community member. <}radually, Eismann began 
to rely less on the community mental health workers a^jd more on 
his own direct efforts with chjldreri, community leaders, and trained 




professionals working in the area with children. . * "^Z ; : 

By 1971, Eismann had 'established an efiFective commuiiity 
network which ''could be activated to. helpr children in need of 

'thera:peutic intervention'. He tells , the: story .of Juan Ruiz, a 
psychotic boy of 12 who Eismann and, others sustaine'd in . the ; 
comnuinity for four years, until' he was 1^. Eisfh'ann worked in tjn^ 

•^schopf with Juan's^ class, >yith the guidance counselor, with Juan \' 
faitiiiy# and the local settlement houses/. where Juan went *after' . 
school. During the summer, Juan ^artiqipated- in* the Unitas Fo?j ' 
Street program and was watched out. for by the teenagers, under 
Eismann 's supervision; When Juah. was 1(5, his jfaniily moved out of 
the neighborhood and, soon after, Jua^w^Y^as admitted to a state 
Jjsychiatric hospital. Z f, '--. \ 

In the settlement house, Eismann^ during the w/nter'months, met 
with children from the commmiaty and from his -caseload iaf the 
community mental health centei^ twice eadh/w^ek. /Aroui^ a large 
rdom Eismann and his st^^^^ up games' and activities in a 
structured way. The staff ijB^^e activities 'consisted of one ; 

. Neighborhood Touth Corps worker and' C6ur,teenage volunteers, all 
of T^liom ^vorked urider. Eismanri's -^upeirVi'sfbh. During the course 
of an afternoon, Eismann would visU^^jgSt^i^ activity group. The 
materials used came:f|;om severahfiourees^^i^lne^set^^ house, the- 
eater's 'petty cash fund, arid the refsoprcefulHess of the children and 
Eismann. Eismann has ajways -belicioe^^'tha^ is not the things 
theniselves that are bf significances tf^; the interactions ^hat take 
plaoe\ around the material, whether in' the process of figuring out 
how to obtain. them ox in/lear^^ning(hovi^^t^ and maintain them. 

It is not difficult ro /see how the* , various ^components of the ^ *'^' 
Unitas jjrogram as it is jnow stmctured had tlieir precursors in the' 
teacher^s workshops, thajdassrdom therapy sessions, and the recrea- 
tional-rtherapeutic atmosphere iaf ttie settlement house. The catalyst, 
however, was Eismaxfn's dis^tisf action with clinic work or lack of 
clinic woric at the communi^ mental health center coupled with an 
uninvolved, uncaring staff dj poorly trained mental health >yorkers. 

During the earjy years/of the Unitas program, Eismann was 
mainly a mediator, a.rarect agent who handled interactional 
problems ^between chilqfffn. He. soon realized that teenagers could 
help and perhaps be pai/j to do this work. In the summer, of- 1972, 
four teenage boys, who Jiad jbeen volunteering their services received 
Youth Corps money ty work at Unitas,. Other teens continued to 
volunteer their time efforts and, in Subsequent years, they too 

.were offered summer jobs in the full/time prograLni. An' added", 
incentive. for these teeris, all of whom worked on 9 volimtary basis 
from September thi^iugh June, was recreational activities • 
Eismann made sure to/provide. At the mental health center^ 
Eismann set up., an uniised room in a basement as k wood 
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workshop. Teens 'were abb ^ven time for thdr own social get-tQ*' 
gethers, to talk or playi aft^ the day'§ progfzun for.the 'childrei^ ; 
ended. Eismann, thus, appealed to the leeiis on several levels ---the 
s^dal, recreationaI,/economicv arid psychological in enlisting them 
• into Unitas.. , T; \. ' , r V • , - 

/ (fee of Eismaiin's priginal ideas- hajf been to build; a group home/ 
for ihe yjdun^sters on the^ street, tp keep' them from being sent away 
to" foster home$ or institutions. He thought that if 4he very troubled 
children could be helped within their own neighborhood they would 
have, a better cjrfance' 9f workiifg out their problems; After pri<:ing 
sevorayi- houses, EisitAna' decided^ to buy a. modest wood-framed . 
hous^ near lake iru upstate: New York, about a one-hour dri^ 
fpom the Sputh' Bron^. Eism^hn theii began tQ invite th^ rpost; 
tro4ibleji teenagers to spend weekends- there. This, ]ji»w5ycr, was- a 
short -Ijved pr<j^ectc After a Week ^f handling psychiatrically ; 
t'rbu$led youngsters, he was pBliged ttf spend^the weejcend teaching 
them to'close the refrigetaWi door wien they were through with it, 
flusb ihe toilev, ;ajict dishes^from tfie. tfble. He; guickly 

d«nrfed to u'se tr^ps to the lake house not as treatment fox .the most' 
trebled but aSi a, reward for tfie heahhiest. Thc$e were the 
tWifiagers from '/tire neighborhood who , hact been yolunteering <heir 
tim^t0 work with" children dupng the summers oh the,streets and in ' 
the^ \viriter5 in the ^settlemei^t* house. At the time of this wrttin'g, 
vthese Weekend trips, to Eismann^S country house continue* / , * ' 
/ Tn 1573, feismiann became increasingly involved in the -local 
schdoisJ'cdndit(iting';mprc workshops with teachers and meeting wi^^ 
. gi^bups of children.* He continued to meet regularly with teenagers 
at the' mental health .center and run the twice-weeHly .afternoon • 
; sessions at the settlement house. In addition, for a period of |several 
/months, he met with a group pf^ local elementary .school teachers, 
guiciance persopnel, and parents begause of conflict dver the 
parents' desire to be involved in th^ running of the. school., Eismann 
\ describes how', by the time these weekly sessions ended, the;, 
^ antagonism had disappeared. His schedule 'als6 included {weekly 
meetings with the^-staff at, the settlement' house. Meanwhile, the 
number of teenagers Vglunteering to work in the summer phase-of 
Unitas was increasing, { . 

In July and August 1973, in addition /to Vunnin^ the regular 
street projgcam on ;Fox Street, Eismann .offered a 15-weel^-«eminiar 
workshop Qh wPrking w4th distujrbed children at the local 
par'odiial school and the cPmmunity mental' health center. The 
p^icipants, all of whom were working daily with troubleid ybuth^ 
included teachers 'froni the 'school, workers frbm the Bureau of' 
Child% Welfare and; the mentaf Jiealth center. Response, to this 
wpfkshop was overwhelmingly positive and led to an invitation t6 
Eisniann to viork >wth children and teachers oat the- school in the 

■ ■ ' ■ m / ■ : • ■'- ■ 




}^ J^r^^9^ X^^ ^ Eikiknn ran a\orkshop- training 

. .teaclfdrs tb be therapeutic agents in \their own cm^rooms-, without 
^ referring children to out^de ^ent^ health "experts." ^He alA 
.; devised a workshop for teacher^ ip the use df empathic comni 
cation in play 4herapyv This associatiifn with the parochia|^| 
continued, the following year, 1974^1975. * - - 

// Meanwhile, Eismann was treating thildrcn at the cDifi 
mental; health center- but i less frequenny than before: Nip 
more of his time was spent with woWcers an*, pfiildren^ 

* : jscttlement house- and the local schwls-^is interests were' tur-to*«^ 
— ^way from ifie one-to-one. thwapy ' in which he had beeir' ffained- 

toward working with larger numbers of p^ple. Esmann propo^d^ 
- ta establish a therapeutic coi^imunity in theiyery^ p - 

• „ jived, .and hot in an institutional s^ttinjgwjie deqd^^^ to iniplement 

this plan in the spring of 1974 by inviting ail the graupls -oY- children. 
and,teenagers with, whom he had /been- >yorking 'to"a:irteeting.on^x*i' 
^ Street: About 25 youngsters came to thisVfir^ meeting at' vyhich, I 
Eislnann was assisted;,by teeiiagers whom he had 'asked for , help. '^ '^^ 
At first, Eismami had doubts 4hat* thfs plan wVuldt work, describing \* 
■ it as V'a' crazy idea. '> But^ by /this time the.^ecision. to fcreSte ^ 
. therapeutic -community with <hi still disp^rajJeV^roups^ of chlMren ' 
was firmly made and there was no turning back \ • * /; " ^ ^ ' 
The children were respohsfve and soon the Fpx. Street ^progfaing/ ^ 
: „ meeting once every week, was a reality. By the\summer, EismalflT'. . 

• had arranged to have the street closed off , to traffic, creating morciA-:^ 
' / space for play 4nd meetings. The youngsters, went, along with rfiis, ^ 
according to Eismann: , 



^J^ecause of their hondedness with me,;be9ause of ' / ' 
their valuirtg my rel'atiopship tb them. I was^.a good. ^ 
father and they had common identification .with me. ' 

He saw hiis job at this time "tojhelp them become^ bonded^ with 
each other." It was during tbat summer that teenagers began"Tq be 
coifed, mothers and fathers rather \than counselors or^ big , brothers 
and sisters, as was the case until then.'' ' ^, 

' Eisriiann believed that Unitas could be an. op!en\ system on^ 
Thursday afternoons; tha^ is, any^ teenagers cbuld con^e 'lE)rovided 
that, they^ took care ofthe, younger children. The reward foF doing 
this would be free recreation, time for the teens afterwards. This 
new system was Initiated resulted in chaos, the te^ns taking 
over tod not fulfilling their respgnsibili'ties toward thcr chi^clren'. In 
or^der to rectify this unmanageable system, Eismann. teqiA-ed that 
the. tce^s meet for three weeks on a different day ofLthe week, in 
additioi) to the^ Thursday session, for training and a&ra wav^to test 
Iheir commitment. The original group of near!/ 40 teenagers was 
soon reduced to 12. • " * - , v 
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\ WhUc Unilas as an outriach program now moving ahead 
iuccessfiilly, the community me health ceriter began t o , 
experience difficulties. In -|975, with less mopey available, for > 
innovative work, the ceijtfer^s: administration ordered that- Ml 
putreaeh programs be stQppe(t..Even bcfqrc th^ declaration, 
however,' .restraints had .^een place^d^-^Eismann. He for 
example,, ordered to stay at. the clinic more, his private office space 
ig the basement - and with it the workshop space that he had 
• created^for tlfe teenagers - was sealed. Eismann conducted^a small 
istatistical study to determipe the effectivenwis of ' the clinic in 
Itreatb^ children of the area. From Aprif 1976 :t9 October 1976, 
Eismann found that the m^ intake in one of? the center's .three 
outpatient units* was scandalously low, with only 1.8 children per 
Vmoiith seen per worker* He writhes: ^ ^ ^ 

It seems incredible that the catchment area with the 
largest, childrtn's populatjpri anff the most .serious 
needs, according to ^ studly i0ie by the Albert Ejn- ' 
stein College of Medicihe in 1974-75, should be so 
untouched by its'^ essentiaj source of community psy- 
\ chiatric help. It seems obvious that the^pproach of 
y \ having youth come intb^ a psyihiatric facility is nei- 
\ ther popular nor serviceable inl terms of what they ^ , 

Vneed. - ^ ' 

■ ■ * ■ . i- ••' . ^ » 

This finding, coupled with the recent mandate that . outreach 
^rpgrams c^ase, -reinforced Eismann's growing convicfTon that he 
must move make the Unitas program independent 'of the 
community mental health center. Furthermore,' federal funding for 
the mental health center ceased in June 1976 and the center became 
/primarily irMedicaid clinic, no longer able to sponsor Unit^. 
• The>Unitas program continu(?d on a part-tipie basis while 
Eismann took the necessary steps to create an organization that 
would functidn independently. A Board of Directors \was organized, 
consisting primarily of South Bronx community leaders .who had 
b6en involved in Unitas and older. Unitas participants. Unitas 
became incorporated, with the Boatui^ of Social Welfare as a 
charitable organization and proceeded to apply \to various 
foujndations and corporaTOns for fin^cial support to begin in the 
spring of 1977. The Greater New York Fund (GNYF) ai\d the New 
York Community -Trust Fund (NYCTF) approved Unitas' request 
jfor financial support * amounting to $55,00pr and Chemical Bank 
provided additional Support in ddriatWns of $2,000 and office 

equipment. , \ / • 

Eismanft severed all ties with the mental health center atuhe end 
^ pf ^une 1977. He was finally fi^e to work fiill-time on Unitks, now 
officially the ^;^Unrtas -Therapeutic Community, Inc.,*^ orfeaniza- 



building the program and shantag the fniitg of hL loL lu . 
involved in community servS^U hirS fu^ abor with others 

the scho(.rr„m™ P""™? was. granted permission to use 

Y«.,»hV^ After .this penod, another youth took over the 

Youth Xorps position for three months.' With the exceZn nf ' 
e SJf '^^'^"'^ '° teenagers during S 

clinician/ found SSn^elf ft'nS^ •''^ Preference, a 

funds to insure UnS ei^e^^ °f- '° 
unsuccessful in! hrs^aSm^tfSifia^ 

permission from the l^ev, York^^^^JSf^^^ f^^'^i 
over from the grant they hS gSenC^h? """f . 
the coming summer Thp« f.. J ^^^'^ " program during-., 
dollars Were c?^T™7?Tk "'''' f"°""ting to several thousand 
rSLTr '"PP by consultation fees which Eismann wai 

receiving for services he provided weeklv at o • 

Unitas had applied to^ the Greater New York Fund (GNYF) and 
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from July fll^J^\%X^^^^ 

management ^^""^.^iSJgVraddW^^^^ learned late 

refunding was^to ,^f°"'^""S^S"4ding Was ending - that the . 
in the spnng of 191% - cSniunction with the New 

U,e <i«a,U of .his matching ^STto "or U,. 

By this time, however, it "fef,,';^^^^^^^ 

Sothi^un'^re-.^Sfer^'^^^ f-^^ -P"" 

'ISS^foun,. Uiitas without 

or supplies, » »l"°^*f,£™ ti%^^^ 

srSc''L'p:^sTtrp»j- 

„ worked with the "nderst^ding t^^^^ 

there was money available. During t^" pe . ^ 
emergencies Eismann p«d Garcia frpm his ow^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
of dedicated teenagers^ontmuedt^^^^^^^^ J^^^p 
clerical, physical, therapy worK was ^^.^^ 

program fun^'^r^-O"^^^^^^^^^ MSW 
for five years, '^''''^^'^"t^.^,^^^^^ at Unitas from 
Students^ from New Yo^k^ ^.^^^^ ,hey 

^^•^^no'^S^^i^^^^r^^^ sm^ therapy, groups .nd 

inSuT «S a.d local -jjof -^SP^i^^Pr^^^^^^^^^^ 

art therapy and xemedia Tea^^^^^^ J „^ 

consultants' fees and -"ft^iah v^ere tempor^^^^ 

' ^^ToSJl^r^:^^ Whatever supplies 

. remained '^^^'^S^^^ funds from the GNYF. the 
Durmg this period. E'smann^^u Division for 

... NYCT. 'and matching S^^^ts from the New ^ 
Youth, through the New Yprk ^'ty.^^'^h B^^^^^ 
budget for the Pe^^d Janu^ to JJxm^^^ ^ ^ ^.^^ 

Working staff began' to ^^f.Pf ^^ned .^^^^^^^ in keeping 

. administrator, (who was gj' f J^JfJf? requirem^^^^^ all. for 
with the agency's needs and the GNYf s rcqui 



the three-year period of June 1977 througl?June 1980, the GNYF 
gave grants to UnRas totalling $55,000; with the amount of the 
grant reduced considerably each year. V ' . - / 

Ironically, the features which make Unit^' approach to 
community .therapy unique have, worked against its chances of being 
funded. The agency has proven its vrability and,, through its 
popularity and fromfvarious evaluation measures, its success. Unitas 
has not^ howeyer^ tfeen willing to modify its programs to allow it to 
fit. into the tradftiorially oriented mental' health establishment. It 
hasj for example, turned Mown an offer to be affiliated with a 
community mental health clinic, which would make it eligible to 
receive. 'Medicaid funds-. -Such proposals hold little appeal for 
Eismann who sees them as involving too 'much time and too many 
uncertainties, as well as possible alteration of the Unitas program in 
unacceptable w^sV 

After receiving funds f^ J979, Unitas resumed a full op"ferating 
schedule, and new personnel were brought it. In February, a second 
full-time B.A. -level social worker, Rosalie, was hired mainly to dg 
outreach family therapy. However, like Garcia, her male counter- 
part, she also participated in many other aspects of the program. 

At the same time, Lynn Stekas, an MS W sociar worker, 'was 
h^KT as -full-time administrator of the program. Her six- years of 
social worl^ experience prior to joining Unitas involved casework, 
group and community outreach courfseling, coordinating and 
supervising group work programs, and supervising social-work 
students for Catholic Charities. After- completing art MSW at 
Hunter College (CUNY) in 1977 .she worked in administrative 
positions. As coordinator of a youth program for Catholic 
Charities, she'^developed arid managed a sports league for 2,000 
children arid 200 adult volunteers in Queens. She was also 
responsible for wrfting, administering and evaluating a Youth Board 
contraict for a Catholic parish.' Her experience also includes years of 
work as a teenager in charge of all the bookkeeping for her father's 
small business. Stekas also pointlS to her marriage to- a former 
accountant (turned social worker) as helpful in administering 
Unitas. 

Stekas' Unitas responsibilities have priniarily entailed overseeing 
all administrative functions of the agency but, as a trained 
therapist,* she has* also become irivolved in other aspects of the 
program. She supervises several social-work student^p training at 
Unitas, runs a weekly young women's group and a weekly group of 
young men, all of whom are now or are about to. be in college. The 
newly created position which Stekas holds brings with it 
opportunities for her to expand Unitas programming in significant 
ways, such- as developing the institutional ties arid the therapy 
-groups just described. But Stekas' energies have perforce been 



%m . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

focused 'on the^^ana^'^ent of Unitas and on trying to raise funds 
to keep the age|^ unning. 

The above hi^^r cal sketch of Unites makes clear how Eismann 
and Unitas ar^; bound together as concept, program, and 
organization, ^^a'd P. Eismann was born in New York City in 
1932 to Germsp^Irish parents. He vffis educated in the local public 
schools in Newfri^ofk City, Althoi^ his family, which included his 
did retain some aspects of German . culture, 
his background as being * 'simply American." 
Jns Eismann 's implicit encouragement of cultural 
[uiring English to be spoken, by deemphasizing 
by preparing Unitas members to enter the. 



parents and sister 
Eismann desciH^^s 
Perhaps this expla 
assimilation byj r 
cultural ties in 



mainstream oi jhiddle-class American structure. 

Since botfi^his Wents worked, Eismann became independent at 
an early age^ 'jdeveloping his imagination -and creativity. He recalls 
forming a restaurant in his cellar, where he would serve his father, 
and opening: ah animal hospital in his home where he cared for 
stray cats and dcigs. This quality of providing service is continually 
reflected in his life. 

Eismann points to his adolescent years in Brooklyn as especially 
significant in forming his present philosophy. He describes those 
years as very lonely, since he never had a sense of belonging to any 
group outside the family. 

-One; of the things I prayed so much fof were friend^ 
ships with other kids, but somehow I did not have 
the . cbnfidence in myself that other kids would like / 

me-;,-;''' ■ ■ 

He could pot assert hinSElT with others, was shy with girls, and 
wary of tjfie gangs in his neigh borhoodl One of the reasons that 
Eismann fojmed Unitas may have been to enable other children to 
avoid the same sense of loneliness that he experienced. ^ 

, I {jfiirtk, ''What have I done?" I have created a lot 
oftfriends of kids. I have created a group. 

Eismzmh feels that as a child he was lacking an adult outside the 
fginiily upon whom he could rely and with whom he could feel 
comfortable. He was still very young when he decided that ' he 
wanted td become that adult for other c)iildren. For this reason, he 
decided to become a priest - priests were, ^ his knowledge, the 
only people offering direct helping service to children and the 
neighborfcod. He viewed teachers, who were in fact important in 
forming %is self-image, merely as people who imparted infomriation. 
Through |the sacrament of Penance, Eismann could go to a priest 
and have^an intimate dialogue; however, in the confessional booth 
he was a^$umed guilty, evaluated, judged, aiid scolded. *That is all 
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I needed when I was a guilt -ridden kid," he reflects. . 
- Eismann was actively involved in church functions.-'^iiring his 
teen years^ he taught Sunday School and Wednesday -aftlr^^on 
released-time religion classes at the local church. He also play^ 
organ at masses and headed a children's choir. Eismaniji did two 
years of undergraduate study at St. John's University in Brooklyn 
where his loAg-tin^ie love of music flourished. In high school, .he 
played the piano in tl^e^Glee Qub and helped create music groups 
for youngsters. He played the piccolo and tite flute in the school 
band and as a member of a s>ying band performed at weddings and. 
receptions. Today, EiSmann is a classical organist and pianist, 
although he has not applied thfese talents within Unitas. 

At St. John's University he became more philosophical zmd' ex- 
perienced a growing sense of dissatisfaction with music alone. 

I ^vanted whatever'I did to be worth Sipmething eter- . 
nal and infinite. I did not want my life -to be mean- • 
ingless. I wanted to be a person who dedlt with 
others in a way that was different from' what I had 
experienced. 

With this in mind, Eismann transferred to a seminary college in 
Massachusetts operated by the Congregation of Holy Cross. As a 
religious order the congregation emphasized the values of silence, 
prayer, and a varied, active ministry.* Hl^" graduated and -was 
admitted to the order's novitiate. Ordinationi consisted of a four- 
year graduate program. Eismann spent his novitiate year in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, and. for the next four'yearjr, 1954-1958, he attended 
Holy Cross Theological College at the Cathbfic University of 
America in Washington, D.C. During this time, Eismann worked; 
part-time with a group of black children from the^^Washington 
slums, incarcerated youth in a detention center, the mentally ill in a 
federal hospital, and neglected children in a group home. 

At the end of his third year, Eismann began to have doybts 
about being ordained. He realized that he did not merely want to 
.obtain more knowledge aboyt the Church, God^nd the Bible at 
the expense of training, in human relations, which was the aspect of 
the priesthood that had initially attracted him. Eismann wanted to 
learn more about people ant} understand them better, to give them 
"Ijelpful service built On knowledge, not just, impulse." He left 
Theological College five months before ordination, receiving a one 
year's indult of exclaustration from Rome. During this year, 1957, 
he worked in a Boy's Home,| where he received room and board, 
and attended the School of Social Work of Catholic University of 
America, paid for by the Congregation. For a time he entered 
Freudian analysis but, • in keeping with his desire to* move away 
from introspection toward interaction, he found the experience 
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dissatisfying. In 1959 Eismirtn received an MSW degree from; 
Catholic University. 

Eisihann never returned for ordination/^but has remained .faithful 
to the /Catholic Church. He Sfi^sses the importance of Judeo- 
Christian underpinnings in his development and present sense of 
self. However, he feels that there are many ways to worship in* 
addition to the ways of a traditional church, such as by simpily 
gathering together people and. letting leaders naturally emerge Who 
can* assist people to express and sliare their religious sentiment 
.among themselves in a natural community. This/ft, in his words, 
^ "everything Unitas is." / 
• * After graduation from the School of Social Work, Eisrtiann 
returned to^New York to work for Catholic Charities in a child 
guidance clinic from 1961 to 1965. For Six ^months during this 
period Eismann was in SuUivanian analysis, after which he turned 
^\it!f Adlerian analysis, the latter having a profound effect on his 
^^ti^iews of therapy and mental health. He became increasingly 
dissatisfied with an analytic approach to therapy, although he 
acknowledges its contribution to his personal growth., One feature 
which impressed him was that his Adle^an analyst was a good 
' listener and was not' opinionated. This attracted him since the major 
help figures in his past, priests and teachers, seemed to pass 
judgment (freely. Eventually Eismann entered group therapy,- an 
expenence which exerted an influence on the creation of Unitas in 
thar "what people, could give to each other was reinforced in my*' 
own group experience." \ ' 

In the summ'ei- of 1963 Eismann traveled^ Mexico City where 
hei cared for a young boy and attended the Instituto 
Norteamericano to learn Spanish. The following summer h^^ worked 
in Argentina ind Chile in a self-help village project. Eismann th'en 
returned to school to obtain a doctorate in clinical social work from 
. 5mith College, in a conjoint plan with Harvard University. After 
receiving a D.S.W. in 1967, he traveled around the United States 
for two months and decided that he wanted to settle down in a 
lifetime career. He was torn between his family in New York and, 
his desire to work in Hull House in Chiciago. After hearing about 
the /Bronx community mental /health center and its new thrust in 
helping people, Eismann returned to New York and began working 
. thjcre. He pursued post-doctoral training at the Alfred Adler P;5y- 
/chban^lytic Institute in New York, which stressed interpersonal 
;y/lations^nd he received that Institute's. dipl^^ ^ 
4/7 In the early 1970's, Eismann felt that he would like to have a 
. ^Imore permanent relation with' a child, instead of dealinjg with 
; : children throughout the day and then having them return t^ their 
V '/ fear mothers and fathers at day's end. Eismann approached 
•' Catholic Charities about adopting ^child, and within six mcinths 



Eismann was given Tom, a nine-year-old boy..tom was born in the 
Bronx, was abandoned by his -niother, jand brought to Catholic 
Charities by his father. After that, the child had befell in and oiit of 
foster homes. In 1974, within a yfear after receiving him, Eismann 
legally adopted T6ni. Eismann and his son now share^an apartment 
in the Parkchester section of the Bronx. Tom is a high school 
student anc^M active symbolic parent in Unitas* ^ 
In terms^ df family life fdr himself, Eismann says that his lifestyle 
does not necessarily exclude marriage. Unitas is' his entire life, but 
Eismaiin. does not feel than an emotional involvem^ent would 
• diminisli his conmiitment to the program. It is difficult, Ihough jiiot 
ntippssible, to imagine Ed Eismann involved in other activities with 
the intense ; devotion that characterizes his conccrnl^for Unitas. 
However, in tracing his personal develbjwnent, we fi^id»i that, such 
seriousness of pufppse and zeal have l)een hallmarks of Eismann 's 
wbrk^* His clarity of vision coupled with dogged hard work have 
ehabletjl Onitas to devebp aS cairefully as it has. Urtitas^lias survived* 
and 'floiinsh^ of comniunity deterioration,, cutbacks 

in fundipg> Jftaff ^ uphieavals in the 

cbtftmunity mditd^^^^^^ part : we must aftribute its 

growth to the dedication and abilities of its founder, Edward P. 
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PiATE 6. ■ "In Unitas children learn to 
absorb losing jis well as enjoy winning; 
develop ever increasing levels of sociaii- 
zatioh; develop cooperation as well as 
autonomy/' ^ 



EKLC 




SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



As in a family^ so in Unitas individuals receive encovirageihent 
and support for their dependency: In the context of kinship, 
dependency generally implies ineqUaiity, the dependeht one 
subordinate to a superior, powerful relative. In the natural f^ily, 
the parehts have power over the children, and the older children 
often hold sway oyer their younger siblings. Autats and uncles, 
though clearly,not the mothers and fathers of the nuclear unit,, are 
fecognized as* parental or potential equivalents. Power, then, within 
the family unit, reflects age arid kinship role, which often 
correspond. The structure of Uriitas encourages this kind of 
dependency and hierarchy, with power assigned ajccording to age 
and family connection, ^albeit a created, symbolic one. 

Since children are usually cared for and socialized by their 
biological families, the justification /or the creatiori of an elaborate 
symbolic family structure, needs to be diicusised further. Eismanri's 
view i$ that a great number of actual families in poverty «tricken, 
-ghetto areas ''are so disrupted suid disorganized that they are 
. virtually-inaccessible to change through family treatrtient." Whether 
ttiis is ihdjbed true^is i^t the issuie here, although the problem is 
certainly iem important ,Vne. tJnitas begins with the premise that 
tradjtiori^ family therapy intervention in disrupted families' is, at 
best^ tfiinimally effective. Atcofding to Eismann, the climate of 
actvial family life for many families in ghetto circumstances may be 
psychologically damaging for all involved. V 

Withput addressing himiself to the speciHc social and economic 
causes of this 'unhealthy situation, Eismann charges Unitas with the 
awesome task of resocializing in healthy ways youth who have been 
psychologically hurt by their families. He states that 

.•,the troubled kids need mothers and fathers. This* 
means that they didn't get enough of their parents. 
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" . . If a mother is raising ten kids, maybe alone, then 

she has a lot to do arid perhaps can't give enough \ . 
to each of her children. «When a kid com^ to us 
angry, we don't smack the kid in the head. He pro- 
bably gets enough of that. Th'Jre are other ways. 

Eismann portrays an angry, overburdened single mother without 
healthy options in her life. It is the family System which is 
unhealthy and in need of fundamental chan^, not simply the child- 
rearing behavior of the mother. The social* system in\ which /^e 
operates, however, is not readily amenable to improvement. / 

Psychological health involves people helping,, caring fpr, and- ' 
controlling each other, as well -as sharing ^their. thoughts and 
feelings. When people are able tp nourish one another, then they 
are like the members of one family, a healthy family. Ironically, 
this kind of nourishing, or healing docs not often take place in real 
families in which the parents are emotionally unavailable to help 
their children. Such is the situation which prevails to a large extent 
in the South Bronx. The justification, then,, for working with 
symbolic families lies in ihe need of children who are in an 
unhealthy, dysfunctional real family structure to receive adequate 
parenting elsewhere.* Unitas claims to provide such a healthy 
surrogate structure. 

Unitas is Conceived as ''one big family mad? up of little 
families/' All participants in Unitas become members of a small 
symbolic family. Together, these symbolic families form an 
exteMfed family. AiUhority resides with the. grandfather, the oldest 
arid most powerful family member. There is only one grandfather; 
there is no grandmother in the Unitas family jmodei. Moving 

. downward through thie generatioris, there are mothers and fathers, 
structurally equal to- orie another who are the 'heads of .the small 
^Unitas family units. Their responsibility is to care for their Unitas 
cfiildren, who are divided into oli5er children and less responsible 
younger children;. Each ; family may have one or mpre aunts and 
uncle^. .Older .than children, but not ready to be parents, aunts and 
uncles are regarded as pafents-in-training; it is expected that they 
will move into symbolic parent positions quicW^ 

Unlike biological families, JWhitas^iaqjU extend formal 

^k^nship terminology beyond the immediate-me^^ Even within 

" the small femily unit", not all kinship ties aix:"^TCCognized. y^en 
either addressing oi" referrinig to a Unitas mother^r<ZCather of 
another family, a parent does not use a sisterj brother,* or^n-law 
term. Sibling relationships exist' only in the child , generation;^ Only 
children have brothers* and sisters; their **paVents" ' do not. 
Similarly^ while there are Unitas parents,' there are no, Unitas 
spouses. Unitas does not recognize symbolic marital ties, and there 
are no symbolic husbsinds and wives. The Unitas family members 



use only first names jn speaking to or about the others. 

An exception to this is tlje* use of the terms cousin;* sister, and 
brother in the child-generation. Cousin and sibling terms are used 
by Eismann when he, asks a chijd frcwn one family to interact- with 
another child in the same farjiilx or in a different' Unitas family. 
This serves two functions. First, it relieves .pismann of the burden 
of having to remember the hundreds of names of Unjtas* children. 
Second and more importantly ,^1^" reinforces the ties that Unitas 
children have as symbolic family members to one another. The 
focus here, as it fs in much of y the Unitas structure, is on the 
bonding between children and*' their • peers, facilitated by the 
symbolic parents. • 

At the center of Unitas are the\ teenagers acting in the roles of 
mothers and fathers. Unitas mothers ^nd fathers fall into two main 
groups: those who have been in Unitas* for severail years and have 
proven their abilities an^ commitrpeni, and those who areirelatively 
new to Unitas arid are still beirig tesfed and trained. Ar a group, 
the Unitas parertts form the backbonc\ of the' program; without 
them, there would/be no program as it\no\v* exists. \ • 

In 1979 five teenagers could be singled out as wielding -greater 
power in Unitas than their contemporaries. These five ha^ more 

•contact with the children, with Eismami, and with other -Unitas 
administrators than oth^r teens. They aited as mediators beWen 
other teenagers in the program. and the ac^^ asVthe . 

interpreters and translators of Unitas ©olic]^ to the children. 

^.Through the years, this number has shifted Abiit since its beginnings 

'^ilitas ha^ always had a group of dedicated, influential teenajgers. 

•.In this year, we,meet juai)i, George^ Richwd, Carlos, and Terry. 
There are a number of features which these! teens\ share, not th^ 
least of which is tKeir, true-believer dedication \to Unitas, as both an^ 
organization arid:a way pf life. * ' V V . ' ^ 

As, a group, these five tend to be closer to\ Unitas ^children artd 
their families than other teenagers. This closeness, obserVable in the 
ways they talk to and touch the children, and the frequenWvOf their 
contacts with children and. their real faniilies, as Well as th^^concern^ 
they show for their ,well-being, comes from thk years oK Unitas 
training in child development and behavior. We C3n easily traqe the * 
values underlying the behaviors'4)^ these symbolic parents toward 
their cjnildren and each other to Unitas' teachingsl Examples .will 
serve to illustrate thfi differenceis in beh*aviors.^between the 
experienced teens and the novices.* ^ . • ' \ 

It is a Thursday afternoop in April 1979. At 3:15 small childr^ 
begin to enter 'the ^t. Ath^riasius 'gyrii to participate in the JUjiitas 
circle. Eismann greets ^each' child at the door, asking which family 
he or she is in. Eismann explains that this practice .maintains 
order, sets the mood of the gathering and reinforces* the children's 
commitment to the symbolic family. » i ' ^ 



A smile, a gentle greeting and often a warm touch welcomes 
•each child a$ he or she arriues at George's family. George is 21 
years ol0, blacky lives ^t home with his parent^, and is about to 
graduate from high schodl and begin cpUege. "Hello Darlene* how 
was your day? Nice to see jtouii'^/'Hey; Leo, hello. Come 5it 
down/' George draws the children ondvby one into his caring nest. 
Within ten minutes,.''there are flerhapsVifteen black and Hispanic 
^irl« and boys* assembled arounoAGeorg^, who now has Sara on his 
^p a;nd an arm around Greg, ^sad looking boy of nine. George , 
nev/r ceases to interact with th'i children, intently watching and* 
responding to their activities. Whdi they are gatljered )ie asks them * 
id arrange themselves, seated, in a circle, so that they can play a 
ame: It takes a couple of minutis, a bit of verbal an^ physical 
udging, and the* enlistment of tha older children's assistance but « 
the circle gets formed without' George ever raising his voice. The 
4.'game involves one person in the family trying to name the other 
members of the .family. Several of th% children are anxious to show 
their skill. Henry, a boy of 10, names perhaps half the children. 
When he cannot remember a name, George urges him to ask the 
person directly what his name is. Othdi children are encouraged to 
Jielp Henry in this task but not to tell ^im the name. Most of tl]e 
cftildren comply; a few cannot resist wl^pering the- name, but this 
is mostly ignored ^George and, followbig his lead, by the other 
family members^ ^ \ * 

Now *ft's Jose's turn. When he gets to ueo, the only excessively 
•overweight boy in-the family, Jose cills our\^* 'Fatso.'' The children 
laugh, «as Jos6 apparently intended. Witho\it hesitation, George 
mildly but clearly and' publicly reprimands J^s^ and, tells him the 
correct name , to use. As soon as George speaks, the snickering 

/ stops. ^ ,^ : \ , ' -'^s v.. 

* This /contrasts with the conduct of Jesus, a ^nitas parent like 
Georgevbut witl^cAt George's degree, of commitment or'incorpora- 
tion of Unitas .phOosophy, and without George's gentle control over 
himself and th^ children. Jesus arrives a few minutes late at his 
famj^lV'-s usual location. i;i the Unitas circle on this ^Thursday. He 
hurnis in and Reads imme4iately to Howard, his frierid from, the 
streets, also a father in another family, to say h#llo. Juan,. the more 
experienced' and responsible father in this family, frowh^, Showing 
his/displeasure at his co-parent's actions. He briefly mentions Jiesus' 
laten^^s^-and stopover at Howard's family. JesUs, however; directs 
his attention toward a couple of the boys in hi3 family whcf are 
n^arHy., anxious to be with him. He cannot resist thi§ oppprtunity 
to avpid Juan's criticism. He tousles the back of one boy's hair, 
pushing his head forward as he does it. As the Boy stumjbles 
forward, laughing 'and clearly enjoying the attention, Jesus» tuj[ns 
towarti his friend, Johnny, and lunges for his legs, startyng the boy 
but nothing more. They are all jaughirig now, and although there 



has clearly 'been -positive interaction between ' these boys and theii* 
surrogate father, one wonders ineyit^bly about the therapeutic, value 
of these actibns. TheFapy does pot seem.to be fonemo^t on Jesus' . 
mind at tihe moment. Soon, hpjvcveij,. Jesus is seated with his family • 
as they prepare for the' weekly Unitas circle / The children, Robbie ' 
and Johnny! are by hjs^side, noW joined by *^ Frank, who is busily 
chatting about a television prggrkm he h^ seen the night before^ , ^ 
Two girls standing nearby greet Jesus shyly and Jesus says hello, to . 
them but makes ko effort* to bfiftf them into the circle, Tlie girls 
drift to a spot near Juan and sit Jown. 

George has ^been^^ming to Unitas for nearly six yearv^ince he / 
was fifteen years old./In addition to being a symbolic father in the 
Unitas family, George tutors children in reading, does therapeutic 
woKk with local families, meets individually with troubled childipn, ^' 
work^ir in art therapy, does group counselling, plans group'outings, * 
and supAd^ises youth workers. He is proud of the ,work he doej. in 
UnitasT^f his cbnimititient to^ the program and of the changes he ' 
has experienced personally. **In 1974, I vTas making the transition i. 
from child to worker," he explains. "I grew up in the program. In 
high, school I was quiet and never spoke to anyone- Then, Carlos, 
and I started talking to each other. That Vhow I got here." 

The talking that George refers to is not the kind of verbal 
badinage that we routinely ' hear from^ say, Jesus. Rathei^ the 

^peech is highly explicit in form 'and intention; its stated and 
/understood purpose being to facilitate, communication between the%* 
speakers. In training sessions* the teenagers, motivated in varying 
degrees by their d?sires to harmonize with other teens and workers 
and to^ handle the difficult children more effectively, learn- 
communication skills along, with therapeutic techniques! The two . 
cannot easily be separated,^ however, since effective cdrnmunicatiph 

• y verbal and noH-verbal is crucial to effective healipg; The 
problem, as George explains it, is to "jget the kids *to interact with 
each other," and this cannot be done; by explaining it to thpm. ^ 
**They cannot, grasp it, they ^ave lo.' experience it." Geoi'ge no 
longer feels that there is a fundamental distinction between his 
behavW outside and his behavior within *the Unitas context. 

Jesus, when asked about these issues, hesitates and falters,. not 

"knowing how to respond.. He agrees that communication is superior 
to hitting as a way pf handling a ditficult situation. But Jesus does 
not speak witli^the same commitment and understanding that, one 
hears from George. ^Observing Jesus playing diiring the recreation 

^hour of the family circle meeting on this Th'uriday, we site him 

-involved in a basketball game with five other bo>;s, all but one of. 
whom, are in their teens. ^On the sidelines stand two tjoys,^ perhaps ' 
nine years old, watching the game. It is a Unitas uiicle, ROt Jesus, a 
Unitas fathei;, who invited them to join the gan^e. As of ihe^ " 
training, Eismahn ir^sists that the. teenagers not confus^'tl^^ recrea-^ \ 

\ . - ^ yV 



tional work withahe children with their own amusement. The teens 
are not, he stresses, there^ to play their own games; they are at? ' 
Unita's to work. Evidently, Jesus has not learoied this lesson well. 

•Jesus has no regular responsibilities iri Unitas tKef way that 
George does, but then he has only been iri the program|v^fpr eight 
months. During the last summer, he moved to Fox StretJt from a 
different section of the So\ith Bronx. During that summer JesuLsaw 
people playing on the street during the afternoons. Not wofeng, 
with no money and only a few friends, Jesus fofltind himself lured 
by the activity he watched. One day in August, he left his house 
determined to find/out how-to participate. The first person he met 
was Juan who todtc Jesus under his wing, introduced him to others, 
and helped him feel comfortable. 

Jesus can be understood perhaps as a young Georgian the sense 
that he is the age George was when he first came to Unitas, and, at 
least by his interest and attendance, he is as dedicated to the 
program. Also, both George and Jesus were motivated at first by 
their loneliness and the need to participate in a group. Perhaps time 
and trainirtg and with these, maturity -- will overcome Jesus' lack 
of skills and sensitivity, and develop in him a genuine commitment 
to Unitas pals. ^ 

Incorporation into the Unitas hierarchy is slow, often requiring 
years for a teenager to be given or to take a place of authority in 
the structure. We have identified two routes toward incbrporation. 
.pne can start out ' as. a child in Unitas and eventually take on 
greater responsibilities within the family and the organization. T^iis 
was how Richard and Carlos, for example, joined Unitas. A second 
route is to join Unitas as a teenager and, through commitment, 
work, and the desire and ability to fit in, be accepted. Juan, terry, 
and Neil followed this approach. This is the faster but 'perhaps 
more difficult of the. two avenues into the inner circle because it 
requires that an already fornjed teenager, new to the organization, 
prove his or her ability to do the work well and to. fit inro the 
value system and with the other workers of the organization.^ 

Until the supmer of 1977, there was what the teehs called a **^iot 
seat." EiSmann would first interview tike new teenager in. front of 
the group and then the group would interview him' with Eismann 
present. The person would be asked about his or her interests, experi- 
eneei-with children, and ability to speUk in a large group. This 
procedure is rto longer followed in^arge part because of the internal 
.restructuring of Unitas.. In the^ past^ there was ho separate core of 
teenagers hired as summer workers as there are now. Teenagers had 
to ^erve .in Unitas during the winter to prave themselves and to 
make friendships jwith other jeens. The ••hot 'seat" served as a test 
administered by the ^Unitas .lipper/echdon . to worthy novices. NoW, 
summer yvorkers £i|p^ provided with the same work experieR^eJis the 
^eeris in the past but without the burden of going on /'trial." Most 
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temporary summer t.eens view Unitas as an agency in which they are 
placed to work for an hourly ^^age. For those teens dedicated to the 
program, there is still the element of testing but it is aow diluted by 
the presence of many uncommitted youth, a fact^ which disturbs 
many of the more devoted Unitas workers. 

Not all teenagers- who are assigned' to Unitas, however, are 
allowed to remain in the program. In 1979, six summer workers 
were asked to leave and thpir transfers to other "work sites arranged. 
The main reason given for the tfansfer was the inability of these 
teenagers tq interact with oth qrs. The y were either too shy or tod 
marginal, because of their own anger or lack of interest. Of note is 
that five of the ^ix dismissed teenagers were girls; the sixth, a male, 
was transferred put of Unitas on the first day because he was too 
youngs not because of persqnal difficulties. 3Perhaps .it was chance 
■ that only ^.fenrales wete askied to leave Unitas^ during that summer, 
but most likely it was 'not. The shyness that was cifed as tf\e reason 
for the transfer of two Puerto Rican girls is a characteristic person- 
ality trait of many Hispanic females. Two black girls, friends who 
tended to stay by thenjselves on the street, were asked to lea,ve in 
part because of complaints from other teenagers who observed that 
*these girls h^d ''an attitude.*' Othier teenagers, nlales, wre also 
mentioned as *being only marginally acceptable, but none were 
asked to leave.. They remain, according to Eismann, because, 
although they may bfe too young and "dull," they are known in. 
Unitas^ and are hefghborhood kids. '**If they jcame to me now," ' 
claims Eismann, "rd\piPobably have them reassigned." Unitas will 
not go out of its w^y Th accept, children or teehager^ from outside 
Of the com^nunity. They are striving to, build ph local turf, to in- 
corporate this into Unitas' daily functioning. In 1980, to avoid 
•earlier problems, teenagers deemed unacceptable^ were weeded outV 
in intervie>ys befor^ they began to work in the program. * 

The Unitas circle illustrates another feiature which can be used to 
measure differences between one sylnbolic parent and another: 
"attractiveness of the parent" to the children. Through their actions, 
the teens communicate to the children different. degrees of. interest, 
in them and^ftieir activities. *It is this natural attractiveness which 
Unitas ;jses to establish symbolic families. Children are not assigned 
to a family when thfey "enter Unitas. They spend time in a family 
that appeals to them and into whichythey are welcome, if they 
choose, th*ey may switch families. It is not uncommon, also, to/find 
3 child who has one parent in one famil^ and a second parent in a 
different family. . \ 

The use of nafUrai attraction sometimes l^ads to situations which 
may be embarrassing to teenagers. During/ the, suiyimer of ^1979, 
wljen time to organize and implement the pjpgratn was severely 
Kmited^ Eismann decided to let the established families select ne>^« 
teeoa^ers,. who hed-been assigned to Unites, to ?erve as aunts and 



uncles in their symbolic families. The means to do this - lining up 
teenagers outside, at the end of a circle meeting, and having family ^ 
groups choose their favorites - emphasized individual differences 
and public display. As noted earlier; Unitas does npl extend the; 
same kind of unconditional welcome to its new teenage workers as 
it does to its children. They must work hard and make themselves 
attractive to other teenagers and to children in order to succeed. 

One way to quantify this attractiveness is to look at the number 
of children who are in the families of^the teenagers. We would 
expecf that the more children in a teenager's family, the greater, that ' 
teenager's appeal. Further refining measures of a teenager's appeal 
are, at best, a difficult task. We might hypothesize that a^teenager's 
attractiveness to children would consist of a combination oCJiis or 
her personal characteristics, including physical attributes, commit- 
ment to the children's needs, and skills in fulfilling these needs. 
Also, bound to influence at least some children is their sense of 
which teenagers have been informally designated as leaders by 
Eismann. As an initial measure, we are considering the nuraj)er of 
children in a teen parent's family as a. broad measure of 
attractiveness, encompassing the-finer indicators mentioned above. 

In this study, two^ methods - Unitas parent inforjnation, from 
roll books and from questioning of parents, and information from 
questioning of children were used to learn the structure of family 
units. Once we learned^the structure, we added up the numbers of 
(Shildren per family and per "parent." What about families in 
which there are more thaa.one Unitas parent? We handled this by 
asking children for tlie nafties'^of all their Unitas parents, and by 
asking each Unites parent to name 9JI the members of his or her 
families. Not ^11 "parents" named "iill the children in their family; 
they generally provided the names of only; those children for whom 
they are responsible. Family structures could then be combined to 
learn^ the total number of children per family. This would not, 
however, offer adequate information concerning the appeal of one 
pjarticular teen "pzient" versus another. Thus, the only method 
that proved useful imihis pursuit was the second, the questioning of 
each child about his -or Tier Unitas parent(s). ^ ' ^ 

The size of the teenagers' Unitas .families as reflected in the 
children's, naming of their symbolic^ parents indicates, though 
imperfectly, their TelatiVe4)psitit)ns in the Unitas hierarchy. Fcfr this . 
analysis, we^ designated three groups of Unitas workers: (1) 
NAdministrative~WDrkers an^d professional trainees. Administrative 
^rkers include paid full-time staff whether they are working ,' 
primarily als . therapists or administrators^ It does not include^ 
experienced >\orkers vJho, though they, may work at' Unitas full- 
time, were not sjpecifically .brought into the agency to filL^ partipu- 
lar eniployment slot. (2) Inner-circle workers. These are the workers 
>yho make up the core group of Unitas. In 1979, each of the five in 
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this group had been involved iiT the program since 1976» and tended 
to be older than the other teens, ranging in age from. 17 to 21. (3) 

Jjeen workers. This category includes both '^up-and-coming inner- 
circle* -workers and marginal teen workers - the lea^t experienced ' 
and -least committed workers at Unitas. The latter category includes 
teenagers who were assigned to Unitas by the Youth Employment 
Program for summer jobs and who never returned after August, as' 
well as teenagers who continue to participate in Unitas but tend ^o 
remain peripheral to it. ^ 

\ye find that the five corje workers ha'd larger Unitas family 
groups than other workers. They averaged ten children each. Twp 
of the workers in this groi^, Juan and Terry, had surprisingly low 
numbers, with only four ^uid six children each, respectively. Closer 
examinatioh of the data ^reveals, however, that there are sound 
reasons in each case for this i^ding. During jhe summer, Juai^ 
worjced more as a supervisor and coordinator than as a counselor 
to the children. He had the responsibility \)f managing the lunch 
crew to assure that the children received lunches every day and that 
these lunches were cleaned up. Thtis, he rarely ate with the children 
or stayed with them before ortafter their luiich. Also, Juan ge^nerally* 
took more of an interest in the other teens, making sure that they 
were doing* their jobs well, than in working directly with the 
children. Had he not incorporated the Unitas vailues and policies so 
well, he would not have been allowed si|ch managerial license to 
translate and interpret Unita^ philosophy to his contemporaries. It 
IS not unusual to hear Eismann talk of Juan*s special sensitivity and 

. expression. Juan*s position is niore one of middle-management than 
of worker. , ' 

Terry, Juan *s girlfriend since before coining to Unitas, also 
occupies a special position in Uiiit&s. Unlike other Puerto Rican 
girls who participate in ihe program, Terry is not nor was she ever 
shy, Eismann describes her as /'the br^ and she can sound cold.** 
.He' suggests "that **ishe could learn to^b^ more mellow and 
affectionate.** But like Juan, .Terry articulates Unitas philosophy 
well andr adamantly, never l^esitating to interpret Eismann*s 
teachings to other teens, h is perhaps because of this ability tliat 
Terry has become one of Eismann*s favorites. Terry *s» outspokenness 
and coldness, coupled Avith her considerable time commitment to 
her college work r- she is preparing to attend law school - account 
for her lack of'a strong following aniong the children. 

Comjjared to the average family size of 10 for the inner circle 
teens, the "up-and-coming** teenagers averaged ^.-S children in their 

' Symbolic families during the summer, and the "marginal teen 
workers** averaged only 2.2 children e^[^ To t)}e exteht that the 
numbers accurately reflect the commitment to aiitl involvement in 
Unitas, this appeal quotient works well, with the inner -cirtfTe; 
workers averaging more children than either of the teen worker 




categories. In short; with few exceptions, more involved the 
teenager, the greater- will be his or her popularity among the 
children, that is, the more attractive he or she will be. 

We should note that the involvement of the ^workers goes beyond 
economic concerns. During the 1979 summer program, all the teen 
workers were paid the same .^hourly wage. In 1980, college students^ 
were paid $150 per week through the Summer . Work Training 
Program, considerably miore than the $110 per week paid to high 
school students. As in any group, some workers fit well into the 
Unitas structure and others did not, regarxlless of their salaries. We 
cannot, therefore, attribute differences in participation to differetices 
in subsequent" rewards for labor. The zealousness with which many 
of the*teens and other workers devote themselves rtl^ Unitas helps 
exp|[ain Unitas' ability to run year after year on a shoestring budget. 

Three related questions might well-be asked here. First,- why do 
some teenagers succeed-in l^nitas while others do not? What 
qualities characterize inner-circle workers and up-and-coming teen 
workers, distinguishing them from marginal teen workers and teens 
who have been asked ^ to leave the program? Second, what is it . 
about Unitas, the teens, or both, which fosters the hard jwork' and- 
devotion which we observp, and without which the program could 
not continue? And third, what is the process of moving- from up- 
and-coming teen status to inner-circle status? Each of these 
questions concerns the maintenance of the hierarchy of workers in 
Unitas and it is this to which we now turn our attention. • 

Unitas offers teenagers- friendships and the skills necessary to 
develop and keep them. When we asked teeaage workers to tell the 
story t)f how they first cAme to Unitas, several themes emerged. 
Some marginal youth workers, those assigned to Unitas by the 
Youth Eniplpyment Program to work for the summer, were not 
personally motivated- to join Unitas. .Th^y came to Unitas .asr a job, 
only in a few instances reporting that they fbun'a the woijJl^ 
satisfying. None of the teenagers^ in this categOry-stay^S in Uriitas 
bey^d the summer. Othe,r marginal teenagers, those with longer 
histories ki'" Unitas and greater commitment the program, were 
often attracted for reasons having little to dd' witfi "the primary 
substance. of the program; Peter,,for example, entered Unitas four 
ydars ago,-' when he was twelve years old. He has been coming 
regularly ever since, participating in both the winter "and summer 
programs. He is how an uricje in Richard's family. This is 
significant because first, Peter is old enough to be a Unitas father 
(the minimum age for symbolic parenthood is 'fifteen; Peter is now 
sixteen) and second, he entered Unitas at the 'same time as or even 
earlier than other teenagers who have Since moved into symbolic 
parent roles. Peter responds to the questions,; "What was your first 
experience with Unitas? What attracted you to Unitas?" as^ follows: 
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George and Richard told me about it. They told «e 
" ■ ■ that there would be, a lot of sports and other' stuff, 
that I would have to go through routines, like meet- 
ings, that there' would be a lot of giris. §o I ^aid, 
j "All right! I^gt me go!" Thit was enough. a . 

When asked why he stuck with it, Peter responds, 

^ "Because of the girls and the sports." < 

Peter, however, does feel connected to other teenagers in Unitas,' 
especially to Jimmy, ^boy from the block where he lives whpm he 
knew before he came into the program. Unlike inner-circle worjcers, 
who talk of how they slowly developed friendships with other 
tefenagers whon^^ they met in UnitaSi Peter has a hard tilrie distin- 
^guishing one friendship ^thin Unitas from another, claiming that 
the teenagers are "all the sanie, all my friends," with th^exception 
of Jimmy, whom he names as a closer friend, ^ • ' • 

Unitas has been influential in Peter *s life, however, apart from 
providing him with' sports and giris. Iii talking of a, problem that he 
'and Jimmy were having he says that: : ^ y". : 

, • W^talked about it. I wouldnU hJtve done it if it 
' weren't for Unitas. Usually if a friend does some- 
thing agMst you, you strike him out and put him 
-down as an enemy, hut here we- learn to giv6 a • 
second chance, to set his- point of view. ' * 

Peter <^id not like Onitas at all. when he first came. He didn't like 
sitting on the floor cfr^on^the -street, the meetings were boring and 

, seemid interminable, the children were very, hard to handld and 
finally, he cbuldnjt accept tl^e Unitas style of problenvsolvihg which , 
relijsid on talking rather than direptly ! acting, ' usually in. physicar 
ways. Struggle islhe. term Peter chooses toi describe the time he has 
spent in Unitas, especially to solve problems. . ^ : ■ \. 

In spite of his seniority in ,Unitas - bothin term^ of age and the 
length of time ijnvolved — Peter must be classified as a marginal 
teen worker. He cafes for only one child in his symbolic faiiiily, has 
created no strong bonds in Unitas with other teens, and has taken 
on no resppilsibiHties which might serve to create such connections; 
Perhaps at the b^ise of this is his lack of commitment to Unitas. It 
is not ^simply that Peter does not understand the Unitas teachings. 

-His description of the change he has experienced in his methods of 
resolving conflict with his close friend Jimmy illustrates that he has 
incorporated some of the program's philosophy, it is, r^her, lhat 
he has not accepted Unitas as*a cruciaJ part of his life, the nexus of 
his social activities and friendships, the place where he feels most 
connected and the most growth. 
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Contrast Peter with Neil/a black teenager two years' older, now 
eighteen, who has been in Unitas for a little over one year. Neil 
: heard about Unitas from Juan whom he* knew from the high school 
where they were both students. Neil does not, nor has he ever, li>%d 
in the South Bronx. He lives with his mother in the north central 
, area of the Bronx, a residential section. that has, until recently, been 
predominantly Jewish and Irish. After being tgld about Unitas, and 
I especially about Doc, numerous times, Neil decided to see ^hat the 
'Experience w6uld be like. What attracted him was not the recrea- 
tional aspects of the program or the girls he would meet but the 
relationships that Juan had described. Neil describes :his first 
experiences with Unitas: . ^ ' 

I was in awe. I had .been thinking about >vorking iri^ 
a center or sometiiiiig to occupy my free time, but I 
wanted it to be meaningful, somethinjg 'where I could 
teach a kid or help the kid instead of just being an 
instructor and give out equipment to a kid and say, 
**Sign your name and bring it back when ydu're 
fmished" or' something like that. I saw that there. . 
were a lot of things happening here.. .by some of* the 
ways things were set up with kids bging.in families - 
sonie t)f the peqple being a5nsidered mothers and 
fathers and uncles and aunts. It shows a lot of re- 
sponsibility bec^e of the way things were tdjcen, care 
of, with a- child considering you as a {atf^r or a 
mother. There would be a/ldt of . responsibilities to 
that child and other childfren in the Jamily. You 
■. would have, to be there with them. It was more of a ^' 
personal relationship to the icids instead of being just 
a figure ^Tauthprity^ ' * 

Jjcsjdes3^fcing attracted by the relationship that he believes he could 
establish^Wt^ Neil describes ways in which he thought 

his friendships with other teenagers could be deepened. ^He also 
looked forward to sharing the other teenager^.' dedicatipn: 

■■ ■ ■ "' ^ . ^ ' . .' ) 

I guess I had only seen the other, teenagers playing 
basketball,, just^sceing them in school or at a friend's 
house, stalking about sports or something. There was 
• more to thpm than just that. Not the fact that there 
was just more to them but for th^m to have the dedi- 
cation to -being in Unitas! That what I savv. That, 
' ^ r. most of all, it would take a lot of self-dedication. 

^iSving established that inner -circle workers are not distinguish- 
able from other teen workers on the basis of age or length of time 
involved in the.progratti, we turn to other factors in determining 
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whO'WiU l)e successful In the program and who will not." There are- 
three related features which' characterize "most successful ^ 
/eenagers: First, thieir percep^ns of Unitas and their Medication to 
' : tl>e program and Us philosopRi^ second which they 

^entered the program; arid third, their friendship network in- Unitas: * 
Earlier in this chapter we nientioned various appeals that Unitas has 
, held' for teenagers aiid' the differing deigrees of commitment that 
. followed. .We intimated -that those who were initially attracted tp 
.Unitas by its -philosophy were more likely to rise in the hierarchy. 
This, of course, comes as no surprise. It stands to reason that » 
accurate perceptions both' of the program;and their potential roles 
and growth within it would lead teenagers to successful 
participation. In . this respect, the Unitas' hierarchical structure is 
based more on the identification of appropriate teenage participants 
, than on the creation of them. ' 

This leads us to the second feature' characterizing successful 
teenagers related to '*the question: Dp successful t^nage workers 
come into Unitas in a way different from more marginal workers? 
^ Th.ere are various routes -or social networks into Unitas: perscmal^ ^ 

contact, therapeutic contact,. '^nd institutional contact. Personal 
/^contact refers ;to thpse associations with Unitas that originated in 
perspnal ties' with Eismann/ These ties are often institutionally 
» based, such as when a school principal who knows of Eisiriarin's 
' work fefers a teacher to Unitas Institutional contact refers to 
• cbmmiimcations . based primjirily on institutional rather than 
personal relations. Included in th'iS category are Eisniann's'dontacts 
with -government agencies which assign otherwise unknown 
. teenagers to work. Although some teenagers were paid through in- 
" stitutions sudr^s ,the Yojuth Eniplbyment Program, only those 
teenagers whose first contact with Unitas' .wjas established via this 
/ routf are included here. None of ^the teenagers assigned in this, wky 
participate regularly in Unitas, ^^Ithough two in this category'^ how. 
. bpth in coUegCi have expressed interest in returning to work on a 
salaried baisis during the summerV, Therapeutic contact jjefers 
to relationships established 'by VEismann, jisually directlf\^ 
sometimes through, a memgl h^ealth worker, with a child or 
; teenager? Only two inner-bircle* worker^,' Richard arid 0^ 
entered Unitas in this manner. The other inner-<:ircleoWp)rk(fcrsj;Svere 
.brought into Unitas initially by one of these workers. The point; 
however, is thqX' wdrkgys ih^.t^ and those in the process 

of being accepted into that group, entered and are entering Unitas" 
only through pne routed through therapeutic dontact. 

Richard has, been ia. Unitas siiiqe .1967, when he was eight years 
' old. He' was a . shy child, by did not readily ^ 

join in the street ^garijes oA * F^^ however, hang 

around; the outskirts of the gr6up. He tklks with some; pleasure of 



the attention he rweive^ and then from; Eismann and the art 
therapist. The turning point ca^ lUchard was thirteen 

had just been fired frpm a job at a hardware store rand so had time 
to spare; Eismann invited him to the locii. community mental health 
center, where he met Mr. Paul, a teacher in a local .School, who 
. had been wdrking with Eismann for several years, Richard began^ 
to come regularly;, to help Mr. Paul with a group of children. At 
the same time, in l^cha^^ 

"I also went over* to the settlement house. Also Doc 
* and I would sit in .his car and talk for hours, arid 
became friends... The process took .^bout four years. 
Doc had to convince me.** 

Although Richard often talks as if he ha^ spent most of his life in 
Unitas, his real involvement in the program only truly begini,- 
according to" his descriptibri. When he reaches his early teens; 
Ilichard -speaks of the importance of not oiily ''Doc** in his life at 
that time, but of Henry and Jose, tjieh the best kno powerv 
ful teenagers in Unitas. And,' from his earliest association with 
Unita^, Richard identifies only, 'with those doing the therapror the 
helping - Mr. Paiil, Doc, anld later the older teenagers - thaii with 
those being helped. 

Carlos* involvement in Unitas begins somewhat differently, but is 
^so characterized by initial reluctance. Unlike Richard, Carlos was 
specifically referred to Unitas first by a teacher and later by a 
guidance counselor. Carlos is now 22 years old, working full-time 
as a superintendent of a building, but still finds time to come to 
Unitas with regularity. He tells the story of how he first became 
. involved in Unitas: 

I used to not talk in school. I used to be a quiet 
bi>y . The te^icher told Doc about me. We three sat 
' down to meet. Doc invited me to -Unitas but I didri*t 
go iJecause, first, I didn*t know what it was air about 
and, second, rdidn*t go places. So he found me in 
' ' ' rthe park/ in school. He took me to the mental health 
V , center and I siid, ''This is a place for nutty pedple.** 
' i saw kids and I said, <*Now Tm a nut, in a weird 
pl^ce!** We sat in Doc*k office and talked;. He told 
me to come back bm 1 didn*t show up again. A / 
' couple of weeks later Doc came to my house and in- 
'f \ \ vited me again and I never showed up. This went on 
/ for about a year:^ : ^ " 

Then, in junior high school, , I was a terribk^ 
school, attendance-wise. I was still quiet. I didn*t 



stay in school. Vd go home, the guidance counselor 
told Doc about . me. E3k)c' came to my .house to make 
a. home visit., like, he" does now/aut I still wouldn;t 
go to the mental , health center. They were going to 
send me to a children's home. D09 gave me a choice, 
• to go to school or be sent away. 

•» ■ ■• . ■ . ^' 
Eismann talks of sometimes anticipating what would probably 
'^happen to a, child. He would present the child with the choices, as 
thouglj they were not in the future but in the. present, thus giving 
the child a clear^sense of his options while he. was still in a position 
to make decisioriis. In Garlos' case, the threat of being sent away, to 
a- children's home was not iniminent, but Eismann used this to get 
him "on the right tracjk" before the threat became real. Carlos, 
responding to the clear niessage delivered by Eismann, decided to 
return to school. He continues: 

' r would spend the morning in school and the. after- 
. noon in the mental health center. Mr. PauU a teacher ^ 
was tutoring me. My sister was in his class so I knew 
about himl I was in eighth grade at the time... Differ- 
ence how was that now it was my school. I thought 
I'd get marked absent if I.didn't go. I graduated by 
some miracle! Doc arranged it. 

Indeed, Eismann had arranged with the guidance counselor and a 
health teacher for Carlos to follow the unorthodox route^of 
attending school in the morning only and to be marked present for 
the day. Each afternoon Carlos would be tutored individually by 
Mr. Paul at the community mental health center. Once CaHosv 
graduated, he continued to g^to. Unitas, but he was no longer ' 
being tutored. Hp was in higl^|P|bl and, by his own account, had 
good grades. In '1974, when fie was in tenth grade, Carlos' father 
died, throwing him into confusion. He decided to turn to. Eismann 
for help. ^ 

I went to Doc and asked for a job. Doc said, "Sure 
but you've'got to be tested. You have. to come ^to the 
center to be interviewed by all the teenagers and if. 
they like you, you can stay, and if they don't...Oh 
well." 1 had to go through* an initiation, that's what . 
:we call it now. Tsajd,' 'This program is not all- that 
" bad," so I decided to- try it. I went to the initiation 
^: at the center. They asked me all sorts: of: questions. I 
talked about school; where I'm frbnu Doc said I'd 
haveUo'Avork for a month first as a volunteer before 
' I could get paid!. I came on Thursday afternoon to 
. , St. Athanasius. 
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Carlos volunteered for a time, attending the Thursday circles 
fegularly^as Well as'spending time at^ the community mental health 
center, talking with other teens, working in the wood workshop that 
Eismami had established in an empty basement office. ; 

Both Carlos and Richard speak of tiieir early resistance to Unitas 
and their gradual seduction into the pro^raoi. Jn return for their 
perseverance they\met pjeople,:leaaJed'sodal skills theyr had lacked 
^d, for the first time, started to feel like a part of somethi In 
Carlos' words, 

• »• * . ■ " ■ 

I stuck with it because there were a lot of new people 
I wa^ not so alone. Old teenagers-Henry and Jose- 
V were gone, and I knew Richard. He was the only 
. person I really felt comfortable With. Everybody was 
nervous 'cause there were new people. In the summer 
I became a worker. I felt like an old-timer. The pro- 
gram became part of me because I grew up with it 
and it helped me. And then I isaid, "If it helped me 
a little then maybe I can do the same for the kids 
that a?$ in the same position that I wa!^." So I said, 
"Okay, I'll stick with it and I'll help the kids in 
Unitas." r guess that's what made me so 'much a 
part of Unitas. Doc became a big part of my life, 
made a big difference. At home, nothing was^ stable 
for me. \ J 

Richaj^ reiterates Carlos' feelings of alienation before he became 
involved in Unitas. He speaks of how, on Fox Street, where he 
lived at the time, ' : 

...everybody was involved in their own thing. There 
were different little groups. Doc brought the groups 
together. The block was brought together. We were 
all there together for the purpose of seeing Doc and 
the art therapist and Ted, one of the teen workers. 
We all joked around together and talked. ^ 

Rictfard and .Carlos were the first of the current inner-circle^ 
workers to have entered Unitas. Each describes the attraction of 
Unitas in personal aiid eniotiopal terms, pointing to the important 
role Eismann played in drawing him into the program. Both also 
nameWenry and Jose, earlier inner-circle teens, though in different 
ways. Carlos speaks of hoW, by the time he became involved as a 
tecriiigfer, .Henry and Jose were no, longer in the program, thereby 
lessening his aiixiety about being a newcomer. Riidiard^ on the other 
hand, names I|enry and Jose, albng with Eismann, as the people 
who had b(?en most important to him in his early days in ynitasV 
^Th6ugh neither Carlqs nor Richard was brought into Unitas* by 
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these older tecnSi they were clearly influential. This trend of older - 
workers affecting younger teens continues. 

Perhaps the *best place to observe the influence of the more 
experienced workers is in the area of recruitment and suppor\of 
new teen workers. Carlos was directly responsible for bringing three 
other teenagers, who eventually became inner-circle workers, into 
Unitas. But not all introductions lead to the . kinds of commitment 
that the inner-circle workers express, about Unitas. The personal 
network provided the route for teenagers into Unitas but it was not 
.sufficient to keep them there. Once acquainted with the program, 
these workers unanimously describe the personal need the program* 
filled. . . v 

George has .been" in Unitas since, 1974, when 4ie was sixteen. In 
1979 he went to college, with plans to study psychology. When 
asked to describe his first experiences with Unitas, George 
responds: 

I was invited by Carlos and his brothers (two of 
Carlos' brothers were involved in Unitas for-^a time 
but dropped out) but what really attracted me was 
the new experience. It was something new, in terms 
of meeting withi4 group of teenagers my age, a little 
older, just to experience sitting together and just 
talking and relating to each other without getting 
into fights or arguments even though people disagree 
with each other. There was an openness. There was o 
a chance for everyone to, say what they felt like 
saying. It \xas a shocking experience, it was something 
that was very new...in terms of just being yourself. • 
Natural. Not having to put up a front or'an image. 
The sharing of a closeness with the people who are 
. there. 

Juan, too, speaks of how he felt he xpuld get something he 
needed * 'because of the different aspects of my personality at that 
time." Juan describes himself as "shy and not too sure of myself"- 
-a description that his inner-circle friends often give of themselves. 
Before he went to Unitas, Juan spoke -at length with Carlos' 
brother about what the program would offer him: 

One'of the things that he said was^that if you came ^ 
and you became a parent, or just a member, the en- 
tire group would help you get over any problems or 
any hangups you have. And anytime you needed any 
help or something, there would alway$ be someone 
there to help you. There was something there that I 
needed and I knew that if I stuck around tong 
enough I was gonna get that. 
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Two prominent thenies run through the self-portraits of inner- 
circle members. Rrst, thW tended to be shy^and, somewhat alienated 
teenagers when they hearti about Unitas from one qj: more friends . 
already involved in and committed to the program. Second, by the** 
time each worker had decided to participate in Unitas .seriously, he ^ 
had determined-that he rfad a personal need that the program colild J 
iulfill. Usually he articulates this as a need fc%friendship with other 
people who will listen caringly to his feelings and offer help with 
his problems. • * ^ u • 

We asked the teenagers to compare the way th^y wei^ w^^en they 
first came to Unita§ to the -way they are nbvv. The contrasts 
between the inner-circle workers' answers and the marginal ' 
teenagers' answers point to subtle lessons learned by more 
experienced and*committed workers, and not yet by others. 
George's serious humor epitomizes the sentiments of all the inner- 
circle wot-kers. In a high-pitched soft voice he^says *;?hy and weak" 
to characterize his pre-Unitas self. He follows this with a deep 
resounding half -sung "macho man," Richard, hearing George's 
characterization, adds, "That speaks for all of us." . ' 

George expounds on his first brief descripl|oh: ^ 

/ ^ That , was itjor us coming into a place very shy* 
scared, being not even avvare of anyone else, and 
being very touchy. As you notice, now I'm outgoing, 
speak up^ aggressive and very charming! I can get 
my point across. If I see something that I want I can . 
now strive for it. It was an asset in helping me relate 
to people and gave me a clearer understanding of 
myself and other people which made it a lot easier. 
. I use mostly the skills of just listening and empa- 
thizing and trying to relate to people and I under- 
stand where they're coming from or how :they feel 
and whatever it is that I want in terms of making a 
relarionship, in/terms of talking, touching. It's 
* simpler now, easier for me to do this. 

Richard, an acknowledged leader of Unitas» has on numeroq^ 
occasions, led th^Thursday extended family circle meetings and the 
symbolic parents meeting which immediately follows. During: the 
summer of i979.he held thie position of Crew Chief of most of the 
teenagers assigned to Unitas. In 1980 he was selected by Eismann 
and Stekas, with other inner-circle workers, to become trainers of 
other teens and Unitas workers. It is all ^the more surprising, 
therefore, to hear Richard dekribe his pasr self in the following 
. way: . . 

I was shy, not certain about things, not a leader but 
a follower, dependent. Now, I'm a little overexagger- 



ated, :a little overbearing, too aggressive ^sometimes. 
. I can see myseiras ^ leader i be. I hate being 
a follower. Vm more dependent on myself^ Let me 
deal with things myself.. Even in my growth in 
. UnitasH was dqpendent on Doc, Henry and Jose. 
There was always spmebne ther^ ^ 

The enjoyment tbat Richard clearly gets from being: independent 
and a lesider albws us to spec^^^^^ about the fact that none pf the 
people he has brought into Unitas have become inner -circle 
workers. As potential nisurpHnrs of his power« they perhaps threaten 
his position of leadership. 

Other teenagers, not in the influential core group, respond 
similarly when asked to describe personal changes that they have 
experienced since entering^ Unitas; Most of the teenagers j>oint to 
how they have learned to' get along better with other people since 
joining Unitas. Tom, now 15 and in Unitas for tWo years, describes 
changes he perceives in himself: '.' -r- ' ^ 

I used to be very shy. I didn't like to talk to any- 
body. The way I , used to deal with a problem I ' 
^wouldn't talk about it. Tm not shy any more. Some- 
times I might be shy, b^^ as I used to^- 
be.c^It helped me out»of it. I can cope with people ' 
better. I never could cope with people, older than me 
. or younger than me. I couldn't stand kids younger 
than me, but now that's ever>thing, every little kid ^ 
next to me. - * t V ^ 

Gaining self-confidence is expressed by many of the teenagers, 
whatiever their status in the program', as a positive aspect of being 
in Unitas, whether in relations with their peers, older teenagers or 
young children. " " 

Unitas has also helped teenagers; to adjust to American life, a 
function never explicitly addressed either by Eismann or by the 
inner^^ircle workers. Peter, initially attracted by the sports and 
girls, describes what it ^as like for him Coming to Ne^y York with 
his parents and siblings from Puerto Rico when he was six years old 
and the changes he has since experienced: 

, I came from Puerto Rico in 1970. I was kind of 

f young and got used to the Bronx the way it was; 
The First day I came to school, I had a Tight. At that 
time it was the Buerto Ricans agailst the blacks and 
the whites. That's the way it felt attthat time. When 
I canie over here and I started getting older, at First 
this guy that was black said, ''Do yoi^ wanna come?" 
I said, "Oh, sh--." He was telling m^ this! Other 



slacks asked me at the time arid J started getting used ^ 
tl5 than and then I got salbng^with them, Black, white; 
brown, whatever color, I do^'t cq^^ they were pur- 
# pie! J^bt all; blacks were (memes* bm mostly all- 
When I .first came here I went' into school and this 
kid banged me over thc^head wth a nder and then * 
started laughing. And J started talking Spanish. Th^ 
dude would be snapping ahd I (Kdn't know what he 
was saying. Then this other kid that was Puerto 
Rican translated to Spanish, l picked up a boolc and 
slapped him over the head an^ we started figbting..":. 
B«ore I didn't use thotight so much. I think about 
it now, I go to somebody else and tWnk things out 
and talk things out. If- it still don't work, I try 
\ talking to him again. I usually try. it three timibs. 
1 If that don't work, I go back to the bid way. 

/Although the lessons of Unitas - of talking things out to resolve 
ptoWenjs^and having self-confidence to speak your mind —have 
befea^welrUearned, most teenages (not inner-circle workers) agree 
with Pe«<j^that if you can't get your point across, the final, 
preferred solution is fighting. Talking with an adversary or a friend 
is one way to win an argument but fighting is still viewed as a 
legitimate approach to follow. In this regard, inrfer-circle workers 
do not speak of fighting as a legitimate resolution of conflict, 
although all of them have been involved in physical fights. ^ 
: The friendship networks that the teenagers maintain arc 
particularly important in understanding both the degre^ of 
commitment of the workers and the maintenance Of their ties to 
Unitas and, through Unitas, to one another. Inner-circle workers 
name one another as their closest friendis. More marginal teenagprs 
claim that their friends come primarily from school, play and the 
street. Inner-circle workers spend much of their non-Unitas time 
visiting with other inner -circle workers. Other teenagers do not. 
This fact may heb account for difficulties the less experienced, less 
involved teens m^have in resolving conflicts with their friends and 
acquaintances, that is, people, we may assume, who have not had 
the benefit of Unitas training in personal relations. 

Eismann has encouraged closeness among the inner-cifcle workers 
by inviting them to his cbuntiry house. Th^ purpose of this house, 
according to Eismann, is to reward teenagers who have been doing 
a particularly admirable job in Unitas: This usually includes the 
inner-circle workers, with the exception of Terry, the only female in 
this group. Who has never been to visit. Other teenagers who we have 
classified as up-and-coming m the hierarchy, have also , received 
invitations to the hbiise f oV a weekend, which they eageriy iaccept. 
The visits, froitt the description of these workers, sometimes take 



on the atmosphere of summit talks. Several of these core workers 
proudly say that they often act as advisers to Eismann, keeping him 
informed of the needs of Unitas teenage workers and children. 

The.male orientation of Unitas js agajh' apparent m these visits to 
Eismann*'s. lake house. Although Stekas could theoretically 
accompany a group of teenage girls on a special trip, she does not 
share Eismann 's "after hours" commitment to the Unitas program 
or workers. The teenage girls are well aware of how they have been 
slighted in the past and it- is thi^ dissatisfaction that led to the 
formation of a female therapy and support group. 

In 1979, a number of the more experienced- youth began college 
studies and faced a host of personal /problems unknown to them 
previously. One by one, they .began to turn to Lynn Stekas to talk 
about their concerns until she decided to bring these teenagers 
together to discuss their, shared problems. A college support group 
emerged, made up of half a dozen young men either in college or 
about to enter. They decided to restrict participation in their weekly 
gijbup to males, with the^group to be led by Stekas. Meanwhile, 
the young \TOmen of Unitas - the teenage girls in college or with 
college aspirations - decided, also encouraged by Stekas, to form a 
igroup of ^leir own, which also would meet once a week with 
Stekas. LUitil that time, these teenage girls had met only informally, 
as friends, without a structured place within Unitas equivalent to 
the male support Aroup. 

In surfl[iftation,*a number of factors serve to distinguish more 
involved', influential workers in Unitas fmm less comn^itted, less 
powerful teenagers. Inner-circle workers af^Spot necessarily older 
than other workers, nor have they necessarily spent more time in 
Unitas. They do, however, invest more of their time in Unitas, \ 
ajttending and running me^ings, supervising other teensrand simply 
^ maintaining their own friendships. Thesd^ friendships tend to involve 
Other inner -circle workers, thus reinforcing the exclusivity of this 
group. 

Related to this, inner-circle teens, the backbone of the Unitas 
structure, are firmly committed to and^li^ye incorporated well the 
Unitas credo in ways that the less committed teenagers have not. In 
doing this, they h^ve also learned therapeutic skills in haiidling 
children^and dealing with interpersonal problenis. Such expertise 
may well account for the popularity they enjoy among the children,, 
who are more attracted to their symbolic family groupings than to 
those of less experienced teenagers. . 
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PLATE 7. l*P«apIc art mwly people, with 
the feelb)^ of any one . human bdnjs 
(K:hb<Kl in |omc^ inv eyeiy other^^ 
human being. V 




CONCLUSIONS 



, the theor^ical and organizational underpinnings of the Unitas 
Therapeutic Commimity provide a basis for the discussion of 



key issues: the ^'success*' of Unitas as a mental health progriam nd 
the feasibility and desirability of replicating such a program; f 

' If success is measured in terms^pf desired 
the6phildren as the result of j)arti^ation in lmitas»'then at present 
we lack the data necessary to airive at a conclusion. The question 
of impn'ovement in the mental, h^th status of the children can only 
t)e^^a^^ designed^ experimjiptally 

• oriented psycl^ometric studies/ lliisr was not- our purpose: in 
conducting thc^^t'esent invesUgation of 'U Our purpose was ^o 
explore and clarify systematically the institutional structure, value 
system and social processes imbedded in Unitas. Therefore, what we 
propose regarding psychologiod change among the childreii must 
remain on the leVbl of a hypothesis. We shall argue presently that 
the children in Unitas are likely fo change psychologically in the 
direction postuIate^pE^the program.,;. * 

We must insist, honvever, that the success of a program such as 
Unitas is not exclusiyely a matter of bringing about psychological 
change i^i .the children. Such change^is but one measure of success.- 

' Thus, if success is measured by the consistency of purpose and the 
congruence between the theoretical mpdel and the social structure^ 
then, Unitas is, indeed, successful. This monograph is replete. with 
data demonstrating the close relationship between the theoretical or 
ideal model(s) of a therapeutic cbminunity which guided the 
creation of Unitas as la tangible social' organization. The structures 
which it creates are planned, instillbig social processes ^hat are also 
planned. : ^ v ■.. \ ■ - 

As a structure^ Unitas provides its' participants with safe^'ahd 
carefully organized after-sch^l and sunmier activities. The value of 
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this function should not be taken lightly when we consider that 
4Jnitas does its work in the South Bronx^ an area which has come 
to symbolize urban decay in the United States. It is an area lacking 
in parks, pliaygrounds, planned recreational, and educational : 
programs fof children. Unita$" combination of psychotherapeutic 
and recreational activities offers children a set of participatory 
experiences as an alternative to the street. 

The alternative it offers children is also relevant to an evaluation 
of the organization's success. To join Unitas means to be integrated 
into a purposefully constructed network of social relations 
enmeshing me children/ the teenagers serving as symbolic parents 
and therapists, the progranj*s director and the administrator, and 
the other participants, the network has been pieced together by 
design to bond each person to another person in •the interest of ' 
intimate and nurturent relations. In turn, the interactions of persons 
in the network are guided by the therapeutic goal of mutual helpi a ' 
goal which has been instilled and is repeatedly reinforced through 
the incessant teachings of the program's creator .and director, and is 
perpetuated and given face-to-£ace meaning by the therapeutically 
trained teenagers serving as symbolic parents. » , 

A point should be emphasized which our data repeatedly 
condrm: the symbolic parents maintain contact With the children 
away from Unitas, and retain the forms of the therapeutic and 
parenting interactions with the children that they havjc learned at 
Unitas. This process is facilitated indeed, it is made ()ossible - by^ 
the fact that the symbolic parents and children live near each other 
in the same neighborhoods. Thus, tlie *network of social jelations 
created at the very core of Uhitas^ official activities functions away 
from Unitas in the nearby neighborhoods of the South Bronx, at 
whatever time of the day or night the children and symbolic parents 
meet. The client in need of help does not separate himself or herself 
from the source of help located inside the four walls of a clinic. A 
product of Unitas!, efforts is that help-giving extends to the. 
periphery of the network in the faniiliar settings of the children's 
neighborhoods. \ \ : ^ v 

Geographically larger , than * the site of the 'official Unitas . and 
active -at all'^hours, the network exposes the participants^to a 
coherently planned set of opportunities for socialization." At -the 
heart of the socialization experience are a set of cultural values 
symbolically expressed through the repeated rituals, of meetings, 
such as the breaking of the bread and the feeding of the children. 
The values focus upon desired t>ehavior. 'At Unitas it is, good to 
sha^e and to help others 'in time of need; it is good to be 
disciplined; it i^^ood to be polite; it is good to b^ self-contrpHed 
and not resort to physicaityiojence; it is^'-gobd to be responsibjfe; and 
/SOrpa thrcAigh an array of desired behaVior. Obvipualy, Unites does 



not create such values. Rather, it .selects them from 'the broader 
cultural Context, , giving particular erhpTiasis to those* values 
pertaining to the ^form, content, and nuances of interpersonal 
relations; therefore, they are values likely to have psychothera- 
peutic^ nieaning: Through repetition the. values come to be 
associ^t^ with the symbol of human unity which is Unitas. The 
associations formed, the values" are then linked to* therapeutically 
•relevant skills and procedures which trace to the writings of Alfred 
Adler arid Maxwell Jones and to modem concepts of .family 
therapy, if .Unitas can make one claim to uniqueness it is that all of 
thi^ is imbedded in ah outreach, psychotherapeutic program whose 
core organizing principle is the symbolic nuclear and extended 
family. Ironically^ the fiction of such symbolic families is what 
gives reality to th'e values and skills, forming part of the 
socialization process. , - 

Two additional observations should^ made. The first Yelated to 
therapy.. Without placing explfcit intellectual or ideolpgical emphasis 
upon issues of cultural and ethnic identity, Unitas employs workers 
whQ ari6 from similar backgrounds and who . share the same stoops, 
gutters,- schools^ and friends^: Children perceive role models from 
their own community. The teenagers and workers speak Spanish 
with children" and families, translating the concept#*end techniques 
they have been taught -^nto the idiom of the people. It is important 
to note in this regarq, however that sharing the same culture and 
I^guage does not of itself insure a successful community outreach 
effort. Eismann was unsuccessfal in. his earlier work at a Bronx 
- community nreiftal health center with community paraprdfessionals. 
More recently,, on four separate occasions in four years, Unitas 
attempted to form mothers* groups to discuss issues brought up by 
■the mothers themseiyes. Despite the fact that Spanish-speaking para- 
"professionals were used to recruit, the mothers and babysitting, 
services Weret offered, no more than two or three mothers in an 
^ntire school expressed an interest in thes& groups. Commonality of 
culture and l^nguajge is no substitute for the dif/icult task of daily, 
work at the jgra'ss^oots level of urbaiiK-iife- in the interest of 
deVSloping stable networks to serve the -predispositions and. needs of 
the participants. . , /!*k'^-''''^}'-'V' i:^^'-:^^' 

The secopd observation is that .Uqitas cbrtibiries if^atmeh^^ 
prevention" in addressing the needs of disturbed and' nohnaj' children 
by stressing the values of human ihteriepentfence andj recijprocity. 
In order to teach help-giving skills, teenagers are -giye^^ The 
training of the teenagers is itself treatrfierit, tapping; :in^b,^ ' 
and family experience for the puriwsie of better' uhderstaridm the 
children. Confidence is gained frorti mastery of new' skills and 
knowledge. The outlo.dk upon family life which *is developed 
becomes part of a process of anticipatory socializatibn into future 



roiies ;as parents: The outlook is optimistically ibased ipdn t^^ 
of li^nan beings caring for each other* pf hov/ misunder- 
standings can be resolved througbiopeh/Vv communication' 
rather than through physical violence. Eveiilujdly, the "patients" 
Jhecome ."therapists/^ Unitas does hot foster the continuing 
dependence of , the cbOdren upon the teen^ers or the teenagers: 
upon the program's director.. As the life-cycle changes and tha 
socialization process , continuesir natural leaders emerge from the 
teenage group, fdrin the core group, and begin .ib take on 
autonomous leadership functions. 

Thus, the consflrudSon of a far-reaching lieijghborhood network, 
pattenijrf<"according to concepts of symbolic families, provides a 
vehicle for socialization experiences relevant to values and- 
therapeutic skills. And, even though the children and t^nagers 
drawn into Unitas are "probably those lijcely to be congenial to the 
program, we believe the .desired /psycho^ogicaF chiinge in ' children 
does occur. Why? Ta be a part of the IJnitas network is to be 
governed by'a highly" active system of sanctions which rewairds the 
valued beh^tor and the mastery of ^Icills while discouraging unde- 
sirable' cpndu^'# External pressures df this kind are likely to make, 
the withdraw sociable; the acting-oiU child more 

serene; and lik<ily, too, to instill control and restr^u|^i|ko ch 
given tar^biziiri'e bcjiavior. The -hypbthesi? inlS the desired 
psychological xii^g^ 9ccurs is mbre than just plausible because it is * 
based upon :4m; essejitially credible theory of the type of social 
system likely' to ii^iience psychological functioning; We are not in 
the reabn of hypothesis^ however, in pointing to the fact that 
Unitas as a, sddal system *tangi^V rcpUcat«^^ views of an- 

, effective therapeuj^c* community; bffers children an altemaitive to 
the streets of the South Bronx; integrates tlie|children into 4 wide- 
ranging supportive networjc,' .ajid jffttrs them" socialilation 
pppprtuiiities for^the development of j^i^oi^ skills and valueis. 
' 4^ discussing tHe i>roblem of^ replicafrdil^^ We are faced with two 
questions. First, :^are' attempts'\at replicatihg^ Uiiitsjs worthwhile? 
And, second, is it possible to reblicate Unitas?^ The ■ answer tb the 
first question already lias been foreshadowed ' th^roughout this 
nianuscript'ih what^as been £yn essentiaRy' favorable ^accbuii^ of ttie . 
program; Yes, attempts at lepUcating U^hitas^^^*^^^ wbrthwhilr. The 
answer is f)ased upon the authox^.-'yalues w&i<^ cbpidde-with the 
objectives, pf the program, 4nd upon ;tw| program's success 
^^accbVdiiig tQ the terms of Jiscus^ion? just^pfeserite^^^ While we 
• believe stronger eff(grts should, be made to Jicbrpor^e the partici- 
pation aAd.leadi^sh$ of giHs and women i^^^^^ proj^am, and at , 
the same time recently have felt a nudging^ d^i^^ Unitas.- 
may be diluting its primary group characte|W|a^ of 
bureaucra^ii^^rocedures, the progf^ as a whpwmerits applause: 



Its )v6rth|ness is^^^ the context'ih whkh it fuhctions, 

rthe Sqfith Bronx; .^ area^^w^^ is so barren of the organizational 
li fe and anienU^ cuithm^ry t9' the lives of middle-class children . 

the consideration of th.fe:';secWd^^^^^ of 
.ynitas.-niiust.begin^^^^^^ program h^s 

always had td function -withim budget. From June 

1/ 1979 to Nii^y 'M^ in the pnogTaiTii;> . 

>Tliis' figure incItidjCS^chOd and workersL participating JnJ^ ; 

.one ^or pgre offthe TpUqwlng: the tutoring progra'ni, art grou^V 
. iiidixltiual therapy,. tKerUrt^^^^ therapeutic play gro^s, groiiip^ 

' therapy for teea^ therapy and family work. The to^al 

;ttidgpt Tplrf that year was $88,900, yielding a pir capita treatment 
cosV;or$215. If, to the total budget, we add contributions in. goods 
and'«erVlces of $47,782,'' the per^capUa figure climbs to $331. ! 

ynfbrtubately, we lack comparable data for programs similar to 
Uoitas. However, if we turn to the costs 'fef;^ program aimed, as is 
Unilas, toward the. mainten^ce of childreh Within their biological 
families, in their own cpmrnunities, we find that Unitas' costs are, - 
using the most -conservative figures, ohe-fourth of those normally 
expected. Thus, in 1976, the Child Welfare League of America 
deterniined that the cost of providing a preventive service for one 
child for one year, was approximately $1,200, as compared to the 
nearly $6,600 annual costs of maintaining a child in fo^er care." ; . 

Unlike other mental health agencies, Unitas has not directed its ^ 
limited funds toward the hirin^^fi^gt^ly trained mental tfbalth 
personnel. ^From its. inceptipm^^^^s has been a grassroots 
movement based uppn the so^^^jcm^ training of 

teenagers to serve as therapists ^r^mbolic parents, It Hid not 
emerge as , a bureaucratic reisponse to^a set of federal prescriptions 
^pr funding opportunities relevant to mental health. On.tfie contrary, ' 

In !979-1980; these included contributions from Su Athanasiu§ of space ($6,000 
per year)/ the Youth Eniploynient Program ^ich supported 12 Unitas workers ^ 
»(18»900 per*y^at).'lhe;t:i)^ban Corps which sujjported 12 workers ($10,300 per year), 
the National. 'institute of Mental I;Jealth which provided, stipends to three MS W# -^ 
students (|9^(X)0 tafM year), and teenagers who volunteered 1 194 hours of their time^ 
IQ. wbrk at Unilaii (at $3/per hpur = $3,582), • 

"^Jottes^ Mary .V Ann et^ah\' \^^\ j\. Second Chance for Fam/fe,' RcMarch"^ Cent en|^;'* 

Child vWel fare League of Americ^, IijcV Such comparisons should, ideally, consider " 
V factors which would .bear; directly oh a 'par€?\)l determination^ oF costs and their 
coniparability, including overhead, length and type of treatment offcKcil, the makeup 
,pf^ilieft. patient pbpu^^^ costs.'; For; oxaijiplc, we catinot* provide a 

>^V. fa^^ since family therapy is onJy one*cbiWponent of the larger 

i treatment program not budgetarily separable" from othpr iherap> components. Most. 
Xpgevehtiye 'progratmis diri^ted^\^ family and not 

the children as cases, whercai. Unilas considers children as caseij^ Thus, not onlj^ 
must we e^^amihe overall pperffling costs^of the program but the jvays in which these ' 
costs are determined and allocated. v • " • . '. 



Eisntann had to ^'disconnect himself from the cpinmunity'meitFal. 
health center where he worked and turn to the str,eets of the South 
Bronx to piece together step-bfy -uncertain-step the social relations 
among teenagers which would eventually ttilmiiiate in ynita 
capitah'zed upon the human resources of ^ the South Bronx by 
forming friendships, nurturing and training the teenagers who came 
to Unitas; some first as children, others as/teenagers. Guriously, it 
is Unitas' innovative use of already existihg human resources at thp 
neighborhood grassroot level >yhich- enables it to operatje on such a 
low budget. The innovative use of sucK resources, therefore, 
accounts for its low budget and at the same tinre defines Xhe 
essential character of Unitas as a therapeutic organization. Both are 
inextricably intertwined. . 

Unitas' comparatively low budget ought not to invite the 
conclusion that it is easily repliCable; To the contr^iry, Unitas 
attains a low budget s as a result of a complicated primary group ; 
process at the neighborhood, grassroot level aimed at socially 
mobilizing teenagers into the joint roles of therapist and symbolic 
parent^ The issuai?of replicab?ility must be seen in relation to such/a 
pl-ocess. Before wfe contimie to examine this point, however, two 
obsq;yations are* in order. First, we must stress that Unitas cannot 
be reduced to a -*hoW to do it" manual, complete with step-by-step 
instructions, for easy replication. This observation is in need of 
erfiphasis because of the current penchant for simplistic, 
programmatic recipes or pfCscriptions^ addressing complex mental 
health needs. -Secondly, -the feasibility of replicating the Unitas 
program^ wholly or in part ,y presents a difficult problem- which must! 
be considered as logically separate frpifh that of the value of 
attempting such k replication. In /act, no easy answer can be given 
to theMssue of replication because the questioh presupposes more 
than We now' knbw.aboufthe circuipstances suwpunding Tuture 
efforts at replication. We cannot di^iint Unitas' patticular history 
within a specific social and culturaJ'vcontext, directed and managed 
'tty particular persohnel.flfrBdt Ay;e would need to consider, too, the 
goals of replication, thfefcc^i^ext in which replication vvould: take 
, place, tTie personnel who twould develop and tun the program, the 
clientele they would serVe'and other structural variables which 
might affect program establishment and success. Such factors would 
need to be carefully examined before, replication could ^ be 
accomplished. 

We shall proceed on the assumption, however, t'hat .it is 
instructiyitf^tb speculate uppn the degree to which the Unitas 
organizational structure can be reproduced, provided that specific 
amenable circumstances are present. Our speculations will be based 
upon the concept of bureaucracy. If a program or organization is 
highly bureaucratized, by definition, it will contain an explicit 



hierarchical structure complete with the rights and pbligatidns of a 
circumscribed set 'of statu?, .roles. Max Weber describes* tKe/pures! 
type of bureauGr2it1cN^ru<^u^^ functionirtg under one * 'Supreme 
chief of the orgariizatioKT whose '"iiuthority; pertains to a sphere' of. 
l^gal. *compet'erice\''*' Tiife management of a- bureaucracy is basecj! 
0;n written documents which * set forth the fixed, official- 
jurisdictional areas and^ the, administrative cules by which they ai^^^ 
.regullted..^'* The bureaucr.atic administrative staff member is 
'ajjpointed and functions according to criteria which stress the tech- 

.flical.'qijalificatiOns nec^sary -to perform satisfactorily within a 
position^or a //sphere xrf competence" cje.arly defineB and hierar- 

..chically tcjjit^xt^^^ The office he hqld^, viewed ^ his principal 
occupation and; considered a career, determines appropriate 
behavior whidh;is strictly cpntrollecl^^ Tjie .indi^ is c6n(ractuaUy 
emplo>ed dnd paid a flked'salaij;^ grjacifd according to /rank in the 
hierarchy./ In .addition, the individual has no oWnership in th^ 
meariii of administfation. Within the organization he is replaceable, 
judged /primarily in terms Of his competency to function in 

; accordance with the duties of his position. ' 

.>The^highly, explicit,! prescriptive, rule-governed nature of bureau- 
cr^^cy renders it amenable to replication.^ It would seem, then, that ' 
the mbre highly burea.uoratized the; structure of ail brganizataorf, the 
more easily/it .can be, reproduced. IJnitas, however, is an emergent, 
grassroot organization and, as such,- it falls substantially short of 
'the criteria establish^ by Weber Yon an ideal bure.aucracy. 
Although there is an mternally consistent. philosophy underlyirtf the 
program, it- is unwritten, as are the rulesfgi^vje^^ the behaviors of 

^ the membea*5 of the organisiation. Managemtfiit in this case is based 
on the 'application of . a set of general principles of l^uman behavior 
--..minjn|4lly distinguishable from the substantive teachings of, the 
proiram^- within a Iposely organized structure. 

, ' The ^appointment of staff within Uhitas is only partially on tlie 
basis of pre"scribed techhical qualifications. The teenagers and sbcial 
wtprk students must demonstrate^ sensitivity to the children with 
whom they- work, •and- a willingness .to become committed to the 

^' work- of the progranv, Le^, to the ^oais of creating bonds of 
friendship wi^h staff ,|; teenager^, .and especially, with children . This 
Ts'not a simplei^task, nor is it^elne for which a person can readily 
receive technical ^raining'.beforeliand. There are many teenagers and 
staff members. wIk) have not bjjen successful in, Unitas, either 



'* Wefecr. Max. the Theory of Social and Economic Organization. York: Free 
Jfrcss. 1947; pp.^i3i034. . ^ ' / . 
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because Qf theip own discomfort within the program or because . 
they \yere peccdved as^misfits-or^deadfaeats. . • ... 

With!^^^ structure of -the Unitas extended family circle the 
duties of the 'Unitas teenager and staff member are more clearly 
establishred; As surrogate mothers, fathers, aunts and uncles, 
participants have ah understanding of t^ieir responsibilities. In 
practically all cases, however, the position wjiich is/^eld is not 
viewed ai the major occupation of the individual, or his or her 
career. Unitas' desire' to* have unpaid staff attend regularly does not 
alter the ffact that they can exert little influence, outside of peer 
pressure, over these; volunteers. Paid staff are in the minority. 
Salaries are not offered to all workers within a given rank, nor are 
salaries within a rank necessarily the sanife for all paid workers. 
Paid staff are' usually teenagers who, after many yeaxs of dedicated 
volunteering at Unitas, receive part-time compensation for? their 
efforts. As indicated above, however, without exceptionj these 
teenagers continue to volunteer time to Unitas work. 

An important criterion for bureaucratic administrative staff is the 

/ability to substitute one qualified staff member for another equally 
qualified; according to. established criteria. The duties involved in 
HMinagmg various aspects of Unitas are not cle'arly and irrevocably 
delegated either to the director or to the administrator. Each takes 

^n those activities and responsibilities which h^ or she is best able 
to do. Were a key individual in this organization^ to leave^, his or 

■ her replacement would undoubtedly cause a change in the program. 
Although the social work students are replaced each year, as are 
various consultants and speciaHsts who work for Unitas on a part- 
time basis, the core of teenagers who devote their time to the 
program cannot* be so easily replaced. Friendship with peers and 
with neighborhood children can be neither, ib^ureaucratically created, 
ordered nor maintained. i / 

^n sum, Unitas does not fulfill selected bureaucratic* criteria 
relevant to the possibility of its | replication: it is IcTosely prescriptive 
of status-rdevant behaviors in the context of- unwritten norms; the 

, recruitment oif persons deenlphasizes technical qualifications in 
fAvor of attributes associate4,/with friendship and sociability; the 
core group of teenagers are neither fully salaried nor. is their 
position as surrogate parents viewed als' a major career; and, 
perhaps most important, the' bpnds of friendship enmeshing the 
children and teenagers into the network are crescive and achieved 
through primary group processes', not bureaucratic^jlly enacted as a' 
result , of externally imposed prescriptions. This means, therefore, 
that one teenager canifot replace another teenager because each 
teenager/symbolic parent is part of a broader network which 
enmeshes him or her in a uniquely earned, neighborhood based 
configuration of friendship with the symbolic children. If there . is 



one element distinguishing the Unitas structure, it is precisely this 
configuration, of friendship patterns. They are the planned by- 
products of sopially mobilizing teenagers as human re$ources in the 
South Bronx; 

Unitas, of course, displays some elements of bureaucracy. Since 
its inception, Eismann has been dependent upon outside funding to 
maintain , the program, even minimally. And indeed, it was the 
pressures of economic survival which pushed Unitas to hire an 
administrator, a bookkeeper, and a secretary.- personnel important' 
to the administering of an agency in ways conducive the securing 
and mairttenance of financial backing. With this increased bureau- 
cratization has conle a shift in Eismann's position within Unitas. 
Teenagers who were personally trained and closely supervised and 
supported- by Eismann have begun to assume nev/ roles, establishing 
program pieces by themsrfves, running nieetings tjiat previously had 
been run only by Eismann. they have also begun to turn for 
assistance not just to Eismann but to Stekas, a social worker with 
professional training and authority in Unitas. Regardless of the 
shift in Eismann's role and economic circumstanies, there has bepn 
a built-in fiexibility in areas of personnel and programming .which 
has cqnsisteatly characterized the program and its work. P^ple; are 
expected to pitch in when they are needed and to help others do the 
same, thus having the effect of dissipating alienation which may 
accompany an inflexible hierarchically organized program. 

Whether this "evolution is necessary.for the success of Unitas or a 
program like it is one factor which bears on the question of 
replicability. Where then are we left with respect to the question of 
replicability? Even though Urtitas lacks those aspects of bureaucracy 
which lend themselves to; replication, we have determined thiat it' 
would be impossible to transpliant features or components of Unitas 
to other contexts, separate from the historical richness of the 
original program. This already has been accomplished within Unitas 
and outside of Unitas. Within Unitas, in 1980, an afterschool 
program was devdoped and implemented by teenage workers in the 
local public elementary school. This program, based on the Unitas 
concept and using Unitas techniques, assembles teenagers, now 
participating in Unitas, one. evening each week. Outside of Unitas, 
edUQatprs and mental health workers, trained by Eismann in Unitas 
irfethodsv have successfully applied the "circle" concept in their 
work with children. Thus,^ the analytical distinction made between 
the* historical events leading to^ the creation of Unitas and the 
structure Vhat was fornied can be made to have operational, 
meaning. 

To fit one component of Unitas to a specific need in evidence in 
a nearby locale, and to do this by drawing upon the experienced 



personj^in the program; presents no serious difficulty. However, it 
is quite /another matter to attempt the replication of the program in 
its entirety or substantially in the scope of its- function, in a setting 
distant frpm or different from thie present context of its functions. 
Even if we make an assumption we believe to be correct, that the . 
values emphasized by Unitas transcend local cultural boundaries, 
thus lending themselves to different subc.ultural variants - and the 
childreii^'s heeds in the neighborhood settings designated for 
replication are comparable to those of the Sputh Bronx children •-- 
the task of such replication would indeed be formidable, although 
probably not. impossible to perform. Assuming a supportive and 
congenial ii^stitutional environment, the essential task - the sine 
qua non 6"^ the effort would be, once again, the social; 
mobilization of neighborhood teenagers into a motivated and thera- 
peutically trained cadre of symbolic parents abidingly int^ested in 
the welfare of children in their neighborhoods, and profoundly 
convinced of the worthiness of the Unitas undertaking. It is 
difficult to conqeive of how this could be done, without doing what 
Eismann did at the very beginning: forming friendships with the 
teenagers in the streets, alleys, vacant lots, and stairways of the 
South Bronxi an^ learning how to use the indigenous social 
organization of this territory. 

We are left with one final observation. Direct participation in the 
program beforehand is probably necessary, if the goal is to replicate 
the program in a substantive part or in its entirety. Direct 
; participation^ yields knowledge by acquaintance which is not entirely 
redqcible to explicitly rendered sets of presgriptions on how to 
accomplish therapeutic goals. Direct participation: provides a clinical 
sense of the expressive components 6f the healing process, and the 
clear recognition of the need for the commitment to an ethic of 
helping other persons, whether that ethic be rooted in religious', 
humanistic or psychotherapeutic-beliefs. 
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